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The contents of the following pages must be my excuse 
for these Strictures upon the decision of the Consistory 
Court of London in the suit of Westerton against liddelL 
If but one-half of what is here alleged be true, no apology 
is or can be necessary; for it wiU appear that a great 
public wrong has been done, and the liberties of the 
Church of England seriously infidnged by the decision of 
a Judge who by his own confession had, in most of the 
points in dispute, "no authority to guide him : " points, 
be it observed, which the Church had advisedly refused 
to settle, cifier hisfashioUy for three himdred years, though 
constantly pressed by one party therein so to do. 

Under thesQ circimistances, it is no extraordinary course 
for a member of that Church to vindicate the privileges of 
that body to which he belongs, and which he feels to have 
been invaded. Nor are these feelings shared only by a few. 
I do not believe that the Judge has any just conception of 
the number of the members of that Church of all classes 
whom he has shocked and grieved, and who have not 
formed their opinions and regulated their practice on these 
matters without deep and continued research and re- 
flection; who know well how incorrect many of his 
statements are — ^how different from the practice of the 
Reformers; and who consider it tyranny to be bound 
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down authoritatively to a minimum when their Church 
has plainly allowed a maximum. 

Others there are (I shall not conceal it) who look upon 
the Judgment rather as the oration of a clever advocate 
than the calm decision of an English Judge : an elaborate 
excuse for a foregone conclusion rather than an impartial 
deduction from evidence ; who think that the Court has 
mxide the law rather than declared it, and has admitted 
considerations to weigh with it in coming to a conclusion 
which, in common fairness, it should utterly have repu- 
diated ; who complain that the leaning towards one party 
in the contest was but too evident, and that many facts 
and principles of great importance which bore directly the 
other way were not mentioned, or even alluded to, by the 
Judge, although brought pointedly before his notice in the 
argument ; while others were completely mis-stated. 

This, at least, is \mdeniably plain from the decision, 
what surely ought not to have appeared at all — the Judge's 
own private opinion of the matters in dispute ; and there 
is no intelligent man who is not aware how the " Odium 
ihedogicum^ when it once taiats the intellect, distorts 
and obfuscates its perceptions. The howl of exultation 
which greeted the unexpected sentence for the demolition 
pf the Cross, must, one would suppose, have caused the 
learned civilian himself to suspect that a portion of the 
prejudice which darkened the spirits of these intolerants, 
might perhaps have cast its shadow ova: him. 

I will now proceed, without farther preface, to state the 
groimds upon which this Remonstrance is founded, and the 
decision impugned ; and these, when set forth at length, 
and supported by the evidence which I shall adduce, will, 
I trust, satisfactorily prove that it is, in every particular, 
unsound, and ought to be reversed. 

First, then, I complain that the Judge has enunciated 
and acted upon principles of interpretation and construe- 



tion which are novel and vicious, and at variance with 
those long smce fixed and received in the Courts of Law and 
Equity in this country ; the result of which is that the 
matter has been tried on a false issue, and the verdict 
garned by the rejection of relevant, and the admission 
of irrelevaat and improper evidence. 

Secoot>ly, that where, by his own account, he had no 
" authority^ to guide him, he has also assumed and acted 
upon certain arbitrary maxims and axioms of policy which 
are partial, and therefore untrue, and with which, had they 
been true, it was not his province to meddle, thereby ex- 
ceeding the duty of a Judge, which is to state the law, and 
intruding into that of the Legislature, which is to make it 

Thirdly, that the law, confiding certain matters which 
were in dispute to the personal discretion of the Ordinary, 
the Judge being no more than his Commissary to advise 
him as to what the law was, has wrongfully assumed to 
himself that personal discretion, and so intruded into the 
Archidiaconal and Episcopal office also. 

Fourthly, that the Judgment mis-states historical fitcts 
and dates of the utmost importance, omits and ignores 
others of equal importance, draws conclusions unwarranted 
by the premises, and impugns, in an improper and \mdig- 
nified manner, the motives and conduct of the defendant. 

It will fiirther be my duty to point out the principles 
which should have guided the Judge in coming to a decision ; 
and to demonstrate by argument and evidence what 
that decision ought to have been. 

I. But, first of all, it will be most needful to state what 
those Laws were which governed the Church of England in 
ritual matters immediately prior to the Reformation. The 
learned Judge himself, at the outset, admitted that the 
Ecclesiastical Common Law ought to form one of the sources 
of his decision,"^ and yet this most important of all enquiries 

* P. 15, Dr. Bayford's Edition. 



he not only utterly neglected, but, in the teeth of his own 
rule, afterwards refiised " to embark on a voyage of dis- 
covery to ascertain'^* what that law was, even just previous 
to the second year of Edward VI. Yet how evident is it 
that it is impossible to arrive at all of the true purposes of 
a Reformation, without knowing what that was which was 
to be reformed, or to estimate rightftilly the meaning and 
intention of subsequent laws, without ascertaining what 
those were which preceded them. " To know what the 
common law was before the making of a statute," says 
Lord Coke,t " is the very lock and key to open the win- 
dows of a statute.'' Nor is this a mere antiquarian enquiry. 
The Church of England is, in these matters, based upon a 
settlement, made nearly two himdred years since, which 
refers as to its final, though not exclusive, test and rule, to 
the law as it existed " by authority of Parliament," more 
than three hundred years ago, namely, in the second 
year of King Edward VI., without (observe) giving any 
catalogue or emmieration of the ornaments which it thus 
adopted. No usage, in the Judge's own words, can avail 
against a positive statute. We are bound, then, in con- 
struing that Parliamentary authority, to turn back and 
place ourselves, as nearly as possible, in the situations, not 
only of those who passed the last Statute of Uniformity, 
but of those who made the law to which it and they referred 
us to he our guide. In the Gk)rham case, the Judges 
expressly laid down, " We miist apply to the construction 
of these books," i.e., the formularies of the Church, " the 
same rules which have been long established, and are, by 
law, applicable to the construction of all written instru- 
ments." " Thus," says Sir James Wigram, J " in constru- 
ing a will, the claimant has a right to require that the 
Court of Construction shall, hy means of extrinsic evidence, 

* P. 25—6. t 2 Inst 30. 3 Rep. 31. 

I Wigram on Extrinsic Evidence, 184. 



place itself in the situation of the testator y the meaning of 
whose language it is called upon to declare." Nor can the 
force of this canon be evaded by the plea (even admitting 
such plea to be true, which it is not,) that no authority 
was actually exercised by Parliament as to these matters 
in the second year of King Edward VI. The words of the 
Rubric and Act of Uniformity " as were IN THIS Church 
of England by authority of Parliament in the second year" 
&c., obviously apply to all Acts of Parliament, whether passed 
in that, or in any previous year, and then in force. Such 
Acts do, in fact, exist, as well as Royal Injimctions 
founded on them. The Statute of Uniformity has, in 
express words, made them part of itself; they must there- 
fore be construed by the same rules as that statute, that is, 
by reference to the ancient law, and cannot be satisfac- 
torily construed without such reference. Besides, the 
words of the Rubric in question being affirmative, not 
negative, and directory only, not exclusive, the common law 
of England on the subject would still remain intact, where 
not expressly superseded by the new law ; for, as Lord 
Coke again sajrs,^^ we are to infer '* that the act did not 
intend to m/xke any alteration other than what is specified, 
and beside what has been plainly pronounced^ So that 
on all these accounts, the Judge committed a grave and 
fundamental error in refusing to examine that which 
mainly could furnish the true means of explaining the 
text, which he was bound to interpret by legal modes, and 
legal modes only. 

Since, then, the Judge has thus declined to use Lord 
Coke's Master Key, I will endeavour to employ it, and 
state shortly and in general words, by what law ritual 
matters in the Church of England were governed pre- 
viously to the beginning of the second year of King 
Edward the Sixth, that is to say, on and before the 27th 

* Qua supra. See post, p. 10, et seq. 



day of January, 1548 ;* nor is there any difficulty in as- 
certaining it 

The original and primary authority in these matters 
was the English Common Ecclesiastical Law, which, taking 
its rise from the customs of our Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, became embodied, in the south of England, in 
the Sarum Bitual; in the north, in that of York and 
Lancaster ; in the west, in that of Hereford and Bangor ;t 
and may now be discovered in the Missals, Breviaries, 
Graduals^ Pontificals, Manuals^ Processionals, and Ordinals 
of those several uses ; not that they form the avihority 
for this Common Law, but are evidence of its existence. 
Other portions of this Common Law are to be foimd in 
the Diocesan and Provincial constitutions of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops in Synod, who promulged and 
enforced it; and it is now recognised as in ftdl force and 
vigour as to many other matters, such as the obligation of 
the parishioners to contribute to the repair of the Church, 
the payment of tithes, &a So there can be no reason to 
doubt but that in ritual matters, such as the ornaments pf 
the Church, it is stiU alive and in force, where not 
abolished or modified by statute. 

A second and important part of this branch of Ecclesi- 
astical law, consists in the Canons^ Constitutions, Ordinances^ 
and SynodaJs Provincial of the English Church, which are 
mostly collected and digested in Lyndewood's Provinciale, 
and Ayliffe^s Parergon ; and may be foimd set forth at 
length, in WiUdns^s Concilia^ and the collection of Canons 
by John Johnson, of Cranbrook, of which a new and well- 

♦ It has been commonly supposed that the "authority of PtoliamenV re- 
ferred to by the Eubric as to ornaments, was the 2 & 3 Edward YI., cap. i., 
which established the First Book of Edward VI. only ; but that statute did not 
pass till the 15th January, 1549, when the second year was expired all but 
twelve days, and had no operation, except for certain purposes, till the 
following Whit-Sunday in the third year. The reference could not then 
have been to that only. 

t Ayliffe's Parergon, 356. 



edited edition, with indexes, was published at Oxford, in 
1 85 1. And into these the Judge of the Consistory Court of 
London should indeed have " made a voyage of discovery^' 
(which he was pressed to do by the Counsel, but declined, 
knowing that it would be fatal to his ruling), before he 
presumed to pronounce on the questions submitted to him 
for decision ; for 

Thirdly, " The Bishops and Clergy having boimd them- 
selves in the Convocation, anno 1532, neither to make or 
execute any Canons or Constitutions Ecclesiastical, but as 
they were thus enabled by the King's authority, it was 
by them desired, assented to by him, and confirmed in 
Parliament* by the statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, which 
is now in full force (modified only by the first Injimctions 
of Edward VL the present Act of Uniformity, and by the 
2 & 3 Edward VI. c. 1., establishing his First Prayer-book, 
which did not substantially affect it as I shall presently 
show), that " SUCH Canons, Constitutions, Ordinances, 
AND Synods Provincial being already made, which 

BE NOT CONTRARIANT OR REPUGNANT TO THE LAWS AND 
STATUTES OP THIS REALM, NOR TO TO THE DAMAGE OR 
HURT OF THE KiNG's PREROGATIVE ROYAL, SHALL NOW 
STILL BE USED AND EXECUTED AS THEY WERE AFORE 

THE MAKING OF THIS AcT," that is to Say, by virtue of 
this Act, obtain the force of statute law; but which 
statute law the Judge, by his refusal to execute it, does 
in fact, assuming the functions of a legislator, by his fiat 
nullify and repeal 

The fourth and last source of Ecclesiastical law in these 
matters is, then. Statutes or Acts of Parliament ; and of these 
we have. in fact, beside the 25 Henry VIII. just recited, 
to deal directly with but four : the 28 Henry VIIL, c. 7, 
the 31 Henry VIII., c. 8, the 2 & 3 Edward VI., c. 1, 

» 

♦ Heylin's Hist. Ref. Introd., p. 39, Ed. Ch. Hist. Society. 



passed the 15th day of January, 1549, in the second 
year, but which did not come into force (except for one 
special purpose) untU Whit-Sunday in that, that is 
the third year ; and the present Statute of Uniformity, 
the 13 & 14 Car. II., c. 4. This last, however, does refer 
by way of narration, in its first section, to the Act of 
1 Elizabeth, for the uniformity of Public Prayers, and by 
a subsequent section, adopts all former laws for securing 
such uniformity, and makes them applicable to this. 

By the Rubric at the end of the Calendar which forms part 
of the last Act of Uniformity,* " the Chancels shall 

REMAIN AS THEY HAVE DONE IN TIMES PAST.t AnD HEBE 
IT IS TO BE NOTED THAT SUCH ObNAMENTS OF THE ChURCH, 
AND OF THE MINISTERS THEREOF, AT ALL TIMES OF THEIR 
MINISTRATION, SHALL BE RETAINED AND BE IN USE, AS WERE 

IN THIS Church of England by Authority of Par- 
liament, IN THE SECOND YEAR OF THE KeIGN OF KiNG 

Edward VI,'' So that, so far as regards such Ornaments, 
all intervening Royal Injunctions, Articles of Visitations, 
Canons, Statutes, Customs, and what not, are, as the 
Judge himself confessed (though he afterwards broke his 
own rule), wholly void and of none effect ; and we are 
referred back to the law, as it stood in the second year of 
Edward VI. for our principal, though not exclusive, rule ; 
and the dictum of the Judge J that he was "bound to 
uphold everything as it was done at the Reformation," is 
not only untrue, but in the teeth of the words of the Act, 
which restrict him to what was legally done prim* to the 
end of that second year of Edward VI. 

Now the words of the Rubric are somewhat remarkable. 
" Such ornaments as were IN this Church of England by 

* The words of the first Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth are the same in 
meaning, but the word "was" instead of "were" is used ungrammatically. 

t This paragraph is found in all the four Acts of Uniformity, beginning 
with the First Book of Edward. 

J P. 37 of Judgment. 



authority of Parliament^ We are not referred to any 
particular statute, nor to anything that " was done^' nor 
to any particular enactment, nor to any particular time 
when such authority was delegated. The words include, 
be it observed, not only any special direction which Parlia- 
ment might itself have given for the use of such and such 
particular ornaments at any former period, but also, and 
even most naturally, any derived, or secondary, or implied 
authority which Parliament might have given generally, 
or might, from time to time, have lodged as to these matters 
in any third body. Was there, then, any such authority 
of Parliament as this existing and in force during the 
second year of Edward the Sixth 1 

The learned civilian affirms there was not, and by con- 
sequence maintains that the Legislature of England twice 
solemnly and deliberately stxiltified itself in the 1st year 
of Elizabeth and the 13th year of Charles, by enacting 
words which they knew had no meaning. But there is a 
very ancient and universally accepted canon of construc- 
tion, that " Verba debent intelligi cum effectu ut res magis 
vaUat quam pereatJ' The Judge must have forgotten 
this when he asked, with perplexed gravity, " What is to 
be done V The answer is easy. What is in this Church or 
this state at this moment by authority of Parliament, but 
all the previous statutes and laws which are now in force, 
and to which Parliament still continues the sanction which 
it originally gave, directly or impliedly, though that sanc- 
tion may have been five hundred years since ? If this 
were not so, the conclusion is just, though ludicrous 
enough, that '* no ornaments at all are now prescribed for 
the Church." He demolishes, then, his own difl&culty. 
For he himself cites the statute 25 Henry VIII., c. 19, 
which we have seen was in full force throughout this 
second year, as it still continues, by which this Parlia- 
mentary sanction and authority was given to all former 
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Canons respecting Church ornaments ; and to this, there- 
fore, must the Acts of Uniformity have referred in the 
first place. 

But within twelve days before the end of the second 
year passed the 2 & 3 Edward VI., c. 1, which appointed 
a new form of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and enacted that all Ministers should be 
bound " to say and use the matins, evensong, celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, commonly called the Mass, and adminis- 
tration of each of the Sacraments, and all their common 
and open prayer, in such order and form as is mentioned 
in the said BooTcy and in no other f which, however, was 
not to come intoo peration till the Whit-Sunday after. So 
that it becomes in the highest degree improbable that the 
Acts of Uniformity referred in the Rubric in question to 
this last Book, or to the statute which authorised it at aU ; 
since both were wholly prospective, and had no operation 
whatever in that second year, nor till a considerable portion 
of the third year had expired. However, by the Rubrics 
which this form contained, particular directions were 
given as to the action of the Priest and his habits; hut not 
one word is said as to any change either in Church ornaments, 
or in the Altar, or in any of the paraphernalia of Divine 
worship. So that the inference is most cogent that the 
law as to those matters remained, and was intended to 
remain, as it was before the passing of this Act ; nay more, 
since, according to Lord Coke's dictum (quoted at length 
presently), the "law infers that the Act did not intend to 
make any alteration other than what is specified, and 
besides what has been plainly pronounced,'' this Act of 
the 2 & 3 Edward VI. was an implied confirmation 
and legalisation not only of the 25 Henry VIII., c. 19, 
before quoted, but of all the Ecclesiastical Common Law, 
and all then lawfully existing Church Ornaments and 
implements of Divine worship whatsoever. And since the 
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last Act of Uniformity refers us to the law at this very 
period as our binding guide, it follows inevitably that such 
Church ornaments and implements of Divine worship as 
existed then are lawful now. 

Supposing, however, that the Act of Uniformity does 
refer to the First Book of King Edward, it is quite 
clear that the words of both the Acts of Uniformity "as 
were in this Church of England hy authority of Par- 
liament in the second year of Edward VI.,^ naturally 
include all parts of the said Second Year, and not 
to the last twelve days of it only; whence the same 
inference follows^ from the express words of these Acts, 
that those ornaments which were in the Church of 
England by authority of Parliament, in this second year 
before the passing of the 2 & 3 Edward VI. — that is, from 
the 27th of January, 1547, to the 15th of January, 1549 — 
are in this Church of England legally also now. These 
other statutes were however applicable to this period. 

Now, I have already shown that the words of the 
Rubric refer in the first place, beyond aU doubt, to the 
25 Henry VIIL, c. 19, which gave statutable sanction 
to the former English Canon law as to Church furniture 
and ornaments ; and, therefore, it follows, that the regula- 
tions of that statute must govern the period of which we 
are now speaking. But there is a third authority, which was 
certainly supposed by the framers of our present Act of 
Uniformity* to have Parliamentary authority also, and that 
is the Injunctions of Edward VI., issued in May, 1547, 
in his first year. The original of these Injunctions 
exists in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and by 
the kindness of Dr. Pulling, the present Master, I have 
obtained a fac simile of the signatures to the same (which 
no historian, that I am aware of, has yet mentioned), the 
number and character of which it was necessary to ascer- 

* See the citation from Cosin, post 
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tain, before their validity, under one of the statutes (the 
31 Henry VIII., c. 8) I shall presently cite, could be 
determined ; though with respect to the other (28 Henry 
VIII., c. 7) under which King Henry's wiU had force, I 
presume such signatures would not be necessary if it 
appeared that the document was issued by the authority 
of the Council generally. 

King Edward the Sixth, then, in the first week of May, 
1547, promulgated and proclaimed his well-known Injunc- 
tions, which are to be found quoted as being genuine and 
authoritative by Sparrow, Heylin, Fox, Fuller, Strype, 
CoUier, Burnet, who aU attest their Parliamentary 
authority,^ and by CardweU and every other Church 
historian. They begin thus : — 

" The King's most excellent Majesty, by the advice of his most dear uncle, 
the Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector of all his realms, dominions, and 
subjects, and Qovemor of his most Eoyal Person and reaidvs of his most 
honourable Council, as they will avoid his displeasure and the pains in the 
same Injunctions hereafter expressed, doth minister to his loving subjects 
these goodly Injunctions following, whereof part were given unto them here- 
tofore by the authority of his most dear beloved &ther, King Henry the 
Eighth, and part are now ministered and given by His Majesty, all which 
Injunctions His Highness willeth and commandeth his said loving subjects 
by his supreme authority obediently to receive and truly to observe and 
keep." 

It will be observed that these statutes do not refer 
expressly to any Parliamentary authority (except by 
mentioning the former Injimctions issued by his father), 
but they follow closely the form given by the 31 Henry 
VIII., c. 8. And it is weU-settled law that where a man 
has a power, and does an act which may operate as an 
execution of it, provided the intention to execute it 
appear, and all incidental circumstances required are 

♦ The Judge refers to Collier, vol. 6, p. 228, marg., as if that historian 
denied their Parliamentary authority. I have been unable to find any such 
sentiment in his writings. On the contrary, his words in the text, not 
margin, import his belief of their genuineness, and their being authoritative 
under 31 Henry VIII., a 8. 
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observed, it shall be deemed an execution of the power, 
although no reference whatever is made to it, " quia non 
refert an quis intentionem suam declarat verbis an rehus 
ipsis vdfactis!^* 

The signature of Edward the Sixth appears in the first 
page, in a large, bold character, and the other signatures at 
the end, thirteen in number, are these : — Somerset (then 
Protector and Lord Treasurer) ; Cranmer (Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Lord Saint John (who then held the Great 
Seal, and was beside Lord President and Great Master of 
the Household) ; John^ Lord Russell (Lord Privy Seal) ; 
William^ Marquis of Northampton (just before Earl of 
Sussex) ;t T. Seymour (who was then Lord High Admiral) ; 
Sir Anthony Wyngfdd (Vice-Chamberlain) ; Sir Anthony 
Browne (Master of the Horse) ; Sir William Paget and 
Sir William Petre (Chief Secretaries of State) ; Sir R. 
Sadleyr (Master of the Wardrobe) ; Sir William Herbert 
(one of the principal gentlemen of the Privy Chamber) ; 
and Sir Edward North (who united in himself the 
offices of Chancellor of the Augmentations and of the 
Revenue) ; forming a clear majority of the Privy Council 
then in existence and acting, who were twenty-five in 
number.^ 

They united in themselves, as recited in the patent of 
their appointment, twelve of the twenty-six offices, the 
holders of which, or of the majority of them, being Privy 
Councillors (for so I interpret it),§ must, under the 31 



♦ Sugd. on Powers, ch. vL, s. 7, seventh edit., 356, 412 et seq. 

t This person certainly then held one of the great oflBces, bnt I cannot as 
yet discover what. 

} By Letters Patent, Edward had, in the previous March, appointed a 
Privy Council, composed of thirteen out of his sixteen Guardians and their 
twelve assistants. 

§ By the 31 Henry VTEL, c. 8, "The King for the time being, by the 
advice of his honourable Counsell {whose names hereafter foUoweth), or with 
the advice of the more part of them, may set forth, at all times, by autho- 
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Henry VIIL, c. 8, have signed any proclamation during 
the minority of the King, in order to its being valid under 
that statute. It can scarcely be doubted, though I cannot 
in this short interval prove the fact, that others of those 
Privy Councillors who signed held others of those offices, 
though they do not express it; but it is certain that 
several of these officers, as, for instance, the Master of the 
Rolls, the two Chief Justices and one Bishop, the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, were not of the then present 
Privy Council. So that the signatures included more than 
one-half in number of the holders of those twenty-six great 
offices who were then Privy Coimcillors, and whose signatures, 
being Privy Councillors, gave effect to these Proclamations. 
Eight of the signers were of the original Council of 
Sixteen appointed by King Henry the Eighth's Will* as 

rity of this Act, his Prodamations, wnder stcch penalties and pains, and 
of such sort, as to his Highness and his said hononrable Coonsell, or the more 
part of them, shall see necessary and requisite, and that the same shall be 
obeyed, observed, and kept as though they were made by Act of Parliament." 

In the next section follow the names of the offices. The Lord Treasurer, &c. 

By sect. 8, If the King died before his successor was eighteen years of age, 
"all and singular proclamations which shall be in anywise made and set 
forth by virtue of this Act shall be set forth in the successor's name, then 
being King, and shall import and bear underwritten the full names of such 
of the King's Honourable Counsell then being as shall be the devisors or 
setters forth of the same, which shall be in this case the whole number before 
rehearsed, or at least the more part of them, or else the proclamations to be 
void and of none eflfect." 

♦ By 28 Henry VIII., c. 7, s. 14, if the King died before his successor 
was eighteen years of age, " then the said issue and heir male to the Crown, 
so being within the age of eighteen years, shall be and remain until such time 
as such issues and heirs shall come to their age before limited, at and in 
the governance of such of your Counsellors and nobles of your realm as your 
Majesty shall name and appoint by your last will, made in writing, and 
signed with your most gracious hand." By his will he made and constituted 
Sixteen Persons " of Privy Council with our said Son, and will that they 
have the goveiiiment of our most dear Son, Prince Edward, and of all our 
reabns, dominions, and subjects, and of all the affairs, public and private, 
until" he attained 18. And by another clause, " He granted to our said 
Counsellors that they aU, or the most part, being assembled together in Coun- 
cell," or if any died, the more part of the living, " shall, and may make, 
demise, and ordain what things soever they, or the more part of them as 
aforesaid, shall, during the minority of our said Son, think meet, necessary, 
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Guardians of the Person of his Son * The remaining 
five were of that body of twelve who, under this Will, 
were to be of " Counsell for aiding and assisting the fore- 
named Councellors, and our Executors, when they, or any 
of them, should be called upon by our Executors, or the 
more part of them ; ** and thus a majority of the whole 
acting body signed ; and as we must presume, in the name 
and on the behalf of the whole. For as the advice and con- 
sent of the whole body is expressed in the preamble, and 
as the recitals in an ancient document of this kind, in lyiim- 
peachable custody, by a weR-known rule of evidence prove 
themselves, so must the consent of the whole body here be 
presumed. It would seem, therefore, that these Injunc- 
tions had, and were by the framers of the Acts of 
Uniformity referred to as having, the " Authority of Par- 
liament,'' under the several Acts of Parliament of the 28 
Henry VIII., c. 7, and the King's Will, and under the 
31 Henry VIII., c. 8, as a valid Eoyal Proclamation 
within these statutes. 

The account given by Bumet,t in which he is con- 
firmed by Collier, is this : — 

" In tliis Act of Parliament, i,e. 31 Henry VIII., c 8, a proviso was added 
that his son's councillors, while he should be under age, might set out pro- 
clamations of the same authority with those which were made by the king 
himself. This gave them full power to proceed in that work, in which they 
resolved to follow the method begun by the late king, of sending visitors 
over England with Injunctions and Articles. They next considered the 



or convenient for the benefit, weal, profit of our said Son, his realms, 
dominions, or subjects." 

♦ The Lord Chancellor Wriothesly was not included in Edward's Commis- 
sion, having forfeited his oflBce ; and the others, not included in this Com- 
mission, were Justices Montagu and Bromley. This second appointment 
was by Letters Patent of King Edward himself, 5y the advice of his farmer 
Council^ and therefore did not invalidate, but exercised the powers and con- 
firmed the authority of the former Guardians, and gave them the authority of 
Privy Councillors, which perhaps they thought the will could not do. 

t Hist. Eef. ii., 62—56. 
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Articles and Injunctions that should be given to the visitors; the greatest 
part of them were only the renewing of what had been ordered by King 
Henry the Eighth, during Cromwell*s being vicegerent*^ 

Caxdwell, in a note to his Synodalia,t without giving 
any reason or citing any authority, says : — 

** The more correct account of the matter is, that the Council acted under 
the authority of Henry's will, which had been made I according to the power 
given him by the Statutes 28 Henry VIH, a 7 ; 35 Henry VIII., c. 1." 

a suggestion for the first time made by any Enghsh 
historian, but which I suppose induced the Judge to 
treat so slightingly the authority of these Injunctions. 
Nevertheless, they purport to be drawn up and pub- 
lished in exact conformity with the 31 Henry VIII., c. 8, 
and that they have also the additional sanction of Henry 
the Eighth's will,§ does not derogate from their authority, 
but augments it. 

By the Parliament which sat from the 4th day of 
November, 1547, to the 24th day of December following, 
the Act of 31 Henry VIII., c. 8, was repealed, showing that 
up to that period it was considered to be in force; so that 
no such Proclamations or Injunctions since that period can 
have any force or validity, or any " Authority of Parlia- 
ment,* nor indeed any other authority whatever. 

I have shown, then, that (including for the nonce the 
statutable authority of the First Book), there were at 
least four Acts of Parliament in force in the second year 
of King Edward the Sixth, to which the Rubric now 
under discussion may be referred; and that all these 
Acts of Parliament, especially the 25 Henry VIIL, a 19, 
and the Injunctions issued under the authority of two of 

♦ See ooBsistently with thkaccoimt,Strype'sMemOT.C^^ 
Lmgard>Tol t^ 22^1 ; OoUkr, toI 2, fol. ed. 225 ; Fuller's CaLffist. Book yIL, 
p. 374, foi ed. 

t Vol i^jK 4. : See Lingard, t. 213, contra; ed. 1849. 

§ See Liogard^ t. 214; HaUam^s Coiistit Hist, of Eng. I^ evi^ Fuller Ch. 
Hist. Y^ 243; aiKi Hey^ Hist. Eef. Introd. give the wiU at lengths It is also 
extracted in Ryuier*s Fisdera. 
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them, were in the minds of those who framed that Rubric, 
and adopted it for the last time, is, I think, placed beyond 
all doubt by the following extract from the works of 
Bishop Cosin. The editor of the fifth volume of the last 
collected edition,^^ which contains his notes on the Prayer- 
book, thus speaks : — 

"It is evident from a comparison of these MSS. alterations" (made in 
Cosin's handwriting in a Prayer-book of 1619, with further corrections in 
Sancrofb's handwriting), " that they formed the basis of the revision by Con- 
vocation in 1661, and were to a great extent adopted by it; and the conclusion 
to which the editor has come, is that Cosin prepared the alterations, that they 
were then submitted to a Committee of Bishops, who were appointed to 
prepare the book for revision by Convocation, and that the corrections in 
Sancroft*8 hand represent the modifications made by that Committee." 

If then the Judge of the Consistory Court will allow 
one of those Bishops, namely. Bishop Cosin,t who had so 
much share in framing the present Act of Uniformity, to 
testify as to his notion of what this Rubric was intended to 
enact, I will quote from these his notes on the Book of 
Common Prayer, originally edited by Bishop NichoUs, and 
cited by him in his Commentary on the same, this passage : J 

''The particulars of these ornaments, both of the Church and of the 
Ministers thereof^ as in the end of the Act of Uniformity," [scil. Elizabeth's] 
" are referred, not to the fifth of Edward the Sixth (for in that fifth year were 
all ornaments taken away, but a surplice only both from Bishops and Priests, 
and all other Ministers; and nothing was left for the Church but a font, a 
' table, and a linen cloth upon it at the time of the Communion only), biU to the 
iecondyear of that king, when his Krst Service-book and Injunctions were in 
force by authority of Parliament. And in these books many other ornaments 
are appointed, as two lights to be set upon the altar, or communion table ; a 
cope or vestment for the Priest and for the Bishop, besides their albes, sur- 
plices, and rochets ; the Bishop's crosier stafiT, to be holden by him at his 
ministration and ordinations, and those ornaments of the Church, which, by 



* 1856, p. xxi. 

t The almost passionate attachment of Bishop Cosin for the Church of 
England is well known. If any proof were wanted, it is to be found in some 
of his last words, " Let me live and die an obedient son of the Church of 
England, my holy mother, so shall I bte sure to find Grod my Father." 

X P. 438, last Oxford ed. of Cosin's Works ; and see pp. 232, 233, ib. to the 
same effect. 

C 
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former laws not then abrogated, were in use hy virtue of the statute 25 Henry 
VIILy c. 19. ; and for them the Provincial ConstittUions are to be consulted, 
such as have not been repealed, standing then in the second year of King 
Ed/ward the Sixths and being still in force by virtue of this Rubric and Ad of 
Parliament^ 

And he subsequently adds :^ — 

^^ Among other ornaments in the Church also then in use in the second 
year of Edward the Sixth, there were two lights appointed by his Injunctions, 
which the Parliament had authansed him to make, and whereof otherwise^ they 
made mention as cLchnowledging them to be binding ; ^ which is a note 

(he had before observed)! 

'^ wherewith those men are not so well acquainted as they should be, who 
inveigh against our present ornaments in the Church, and think them to be 
innovations introduced lately by an arbitrary power against law, whereas 
indeed they are appointed by the law itself ; and this Judge Yelverton acknow- 
ledged and confessed to me (when I had declared the matter to him as I here 
set it forth), in his circuit, at Durham, not long before his death, having been 
of another mind before." 

A lesson and a fact which it is to be hoped the Judges 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts will in future take to heart. 
To the same effect speaks Heylyn :§ — 

'' For whereas the Bishops and Clergy in the Convocation, aono 1532, had 
boimd themselves neither to make nor execute any Canons or Constitutions 
Ecclesiastical, but as they were thereto enabled by the Bang's authority, it 
was by them devised, assented to by him, and confirmed in Parliament, that 
all Canons and Constitutions Synodal," &c. (reciting the words of the Act) 
'^ should remain in force until a review was made thereof by thirty-two persons 
of the King's appointment, which review not having been made, all the said 
old Constitutions and Canons so restrained and qualified, do still remain in 
force as before they did. For this consult the 25 Henry VIIL, a 19." 

I need say no more to show the illegal conduct of the 
Judge in refusing, when called upon, to act upon this 
statute, or even to notice it, except in one instance. 

II. Such being the Statutes and other laws of the 
Church of England as to Church ornaments, which bind the 
Realm of England at this day (I omit for the present 
considering the Canons and other customs which bind the 

* P. 440. t I. e., by the Act of Uniformity. J P. 233. 

§ Introd. to Hist, of Ref., p. 39, Ec. Hist. Soc. edit. 
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Clergy only), let us consider by what rules these Laws and 
Statutes are to be construed ; an inquiry the more necessary, 
because it goes to the very root and foundation of the 
whole matter ; and settled Rules and Canons of interpreta- 
tion there are, of which, nevertheless, the Judge of the 
Consistory Court took no notice whatever, and did not 
even seem to know of their existence. 

Now, the principles on which Judges are bound to con- 
strue enactments which go to alter existing laws, are thus 
clearly laid down by Sir Fortunatus Dwarris* in his 
Treatise on Statutes, from Lord Coke and the Judges in 
Heydon's case : — 

''First in importance, according to these able and experienced Judges, 
is tlie consideration of what was the rtde cU the Common. Law, ' To know what 
the Common Law was before the making of a statute, whereby it may be seen 
whether the statute be introductory of a new law, or only affirmative of the 
CJommon Law, is the very lock and key to set open the windows of the 
statute.' t Further, as a rule of exposition, statutes are to be construed in 
reference to the principles of the Common Law. * For it is not to be pre- 
sumed that the Legidature intended to make any, innovation upon the Common 
Law further than the case obsdbUdy required. The law rather infers thoit the Act 
did not intend to maJce any alteration other than what is speckled, and besides 
what has been -phiDlj pronounced; for if the Parliament had had that design 
it is naturally said they would have expressed it.^ 

^ Secondly, the intention of the makers of a statute is sometimes to be 
discovered from the cause or necessity of making the Act; hence the direction 
to enquire into the mischief against which the Common Law had not provided. 
The cause and reason of the Act, or, in other words, the mischief requiring 
a remedy, may either be collected from the statute itself, or discovered from 
circumstances extrinsic of the Act, such as the state of the ancient law, 

" Thirdly, the remedy is to be gathered from the Act itself, 

" And Fourthly, the true reason of the remedy is to be looked for." 

So, too, Sir F. Dwarris lays down as to Statutes | that — 

*' A latter Act of Parliament has never been construed to repeal a prior 
Act, unless there be a contrariety or repugnancy in them, or at least some 
notice taken of the former Act, so as to indicate an intention of the law- 
giver to repeal it." 

And again : — 

" An affirmative statute is a repeal of a precedent affirmative statute, only 
so far as it is clearly and indisputably contrary to the former Act/' 

♦ On Statutes, 664. f Coke's Inst, 30. X P. 530, 533. 

c 2 
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The forcible bearing of these Canons upon many of the 
learned civilian's conclusions, especially those in which he 
confesses to have decided . without authority to guide 
him, cannot escape observation. 

In entire accordance with these principles are the rules 
laid down by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in the GtDrham case^ for the ecclesiastical interpretation of 
the different enactments constituting the Formularies of the 
Church of England, and they are so instructive and deci- 
sive that particular attention should be paid to them : — 

" 'The question,' the Judges say to be decided was, 'whether the opinions 
now under consideration are contrary or repugnant,^ (the veiy words used in 
the statute 26 Henry Vlll., c. 19,) ^to the Church of England by its Articles, 
Formularies, and Eubrics, so that upon the ground of these opinions the appel- 
lant can lawfvUy he exduded from the benefice.' This question must be 
decided by the Articles and Liturgy, and we must apply to the construction 
of these books the Kimie rules which have long been established and are by law 
a^licable to the construction of aU written instruments.^ We must endeavour 
to attain for ourselves the true meaning of the language employed, assisted 
only by the consideration of such external or historical facts as we may find 
necessary to enable us to understand the subject matter to which the instm- 
ments relate, and the meaning of the words employed. In our endeavours 
to ascertain the true meaning and effect of the Articles, Formularies, and 
JRubrics, we must by no means intentionally sfwerve from the principles which 
have received the sanction and approbation of the most learned persons in time 
past, as being on the whole best calculated to determine the true meaning to 
be examined. J^ these principles were not adhered to, aU the rights, both spiritual 
.and temporal, of Her Majesty'* s subjects, would be endangered. 

The Church having resolved to firame Articles of Faith, as a means of avoid- 
ing diversities of opinion and establishing consent touching true religion, mtut 
be presumed to have desired to accomplish that object as far as it could, and to 
have decided such of the questions then under discussion as it was thought proper y 
prudent, and practicable to decide, but it could not have intended to attempt a 
determination of aUihe questions which had arisen or might arise, or to include 
in the Articles an authoritative statement of aU Christian doctrine ; and in 
making the necessary selection of these points which it was intended to decide, 
we may be allowed to presume that regard was had to the points deemed m>ost 
important to be made known and to be accepted by members of the Churchy 
and to those questions upon which the members of the Church could agree, and 



* I quote from Mr. Stephen's Report, in his edition of the Prayer Book, 
voL ii. ad fin. 

t Among written instruments are of course included Acts of Parliament, 
which are, in fact, the most important of them all. 
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thaJt other points and other questions were left for fv/tu/re decision by cenipetent 
authority, and in the meantime to the private judgment of pious and consdenr 
tious persons,^* 

^But if the case be, as undoubtedly it is, that in the Church of England 
many points of theological doctrine have not been decided, then the first and 
great question which arises is, whether the disptUed point is or was msatU to be 
settled at aS, or whether it is left open for each member of the Church to decide 
for himself according to his conscientious* opinion. 

'^ K there be any doctrine on which the articles are silent or ambiguotbsly 
expressed, so as to be capable of two meanings, we must svppose that it was 
intended to leave that doctrine to private jttdgment, unless the Rubrics and For- 
mularies dearly and distinctly decide it. If they do, we must conclude that 
the doctrine so decided, is the doctrine of the Church. But on the other hand, 
if the expressions used in the Bubrics and Formularies are ambiguous, it is not 
to be concluded that the Church meant to establish indirectly as a doctrine that 
which it did not establish directly as such by articles of £uth/' 

Such being the rules propounded by the highest autho- 
rity for deciding questions of Doctrine in the Church of 
England, the same must necessarily be applicable to 
questions concerning church furniture and ornaments 
being portions of her discipUne ; seeing that these rules 
are general and fundamental, and the law respecting these 
matters is equally, like that with respect to Doctrine, con- 
tained in written instruments, statutes, canons, rubrics, 
injunctions, and the like ; unless it be imhappily true (I 
put the supposition seriously, for there is but too great 
reason to fear it), when a churchman is plaintiff one set 
of rules is to be adopted to defeat his complaint, and, when 
he is defendant, another and a different set, to ensure 
victory to his opponents. I gather necessarily, therefore, 
from the foregoing premises, the following conclusions, 
which I believe will be sufficient to overthrow, substan- 
tially, the whole decision, as being plainly and diametrically 
opposed to these rules ; and, to use the words of the judges 
in the Gorham case, " endangering the right, both spiritual 
and temporal, of all Her Majesty's subjects." 

♦ This, be it remembered, was the case of a clergyman just as Mr. liddell's 
is ; and were the opinion true, which it is not, because a mere moral and poli- 
tical rule, not a legal one, that the incumbent is legally bound to do nothing 
which may justly offend any of his parishioners, the same would have applied 
with equal force to Mr. Gorham. 
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r^/ttfit^^. Tbos. iLer <>rQt?r in iLe Padiaixieiitaiy Injniic- 
Vk'jut of Edirard VL to take away - Iroage? that trwr or 
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'1 That in eonsarmng any ahezadon made in theancioit 
iaw in these matters, the thing complained of mnst be 
^lowii to be within the mischief in the ancient law to be 
remedied by the new law — e, gr. breach of nnifcHmity, 
idolatn-, or saperBdt]0iL The new law itself mnst point 
out the remedy, and the true reason must be shown from 
t}ie btate of the ancient law and firom the statute itself 

4. That in making these new laws, and flying a rule for 
Church furniture and ornaments, the Beformers could not 
fiave intended to attempt the determination of all questions 
Hn Uj Cliurch ornaments and fiimitme which had arisen or 
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might arise ; and in making the necessary selection as to 
what were to be decided, we must presume that regard was 
had to what were most important, and to be accepted and 
agreed to by the members of the Church, as, for instance, 
the removal of images. But other questions, as, for instance, 
the question of the use of Crosses, or of various vestments 
marking the seasons, if not regulated by the ancient 
law, were left open for fiiture decision "6y competent 
aulhcyrity^ meaning, of course, the same kind of authority 
as that which established the present Prayer Book. 

5. That as it is notorious that many points as to Church 
furniture and ornaments have not been decided (e. g. those 
in contest in the present instance, and others subsequently 
mentioned), then the first great question which arises, is, 
whether the disputed matter was intended to he settled at 
aUy or left open. And in deciding this question, two rules 
are particularly to be observed. 1st. ThsA, all as to which the 
LAW is sUent- — e.g. as to the tise of a side-table whereon to 
place the elements previous to consecration — that must he 
left open as undecided ; that in cases in which the law is 
ambiguous in expression,* that also must be considered as 
a point left open, for it cannot be supposed that the Church 
would establish indirectly that which it did not do directly. 

Two corollaries follow directly from these propositions. 
First, that since it is apparent that all Church furniture 
and ornaments sanctioned by the ancient law, and not 
forbidden by, or inconsistent with, contrariant or repugnant 
to the new law, are, according to these rules^ plainly per- 
mitted, the legal axiom which the Judge has laid down, 
that **what is not expressly permitted is prohibited,'' is 
not only not law in the matters in dispute, but the very 
reverse of the law. 

Secondly, that all discretion or private opinion of the 

* E,g,9&l shall show as to the material of which the altar table is to be 
made. 
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Judge in these matters (except it happen that such 
discretion is expressly committed to him) is absolutely 
excluded. He is boimd to follow the letter of the law, and 
nothing else; and if it so happen that any matter in 
dispute has been left imdedded or ambiguous by the 
ancient law, then he is not to take upon himself to decide 
it, but to leave it for the fiiture consideration of ihe 
Legislature. 

Before I proceed, I will consider these two last points : — 
First, the dictum of the learned Judge, that " what the 
Church has prescribed, is a virtual prohibition of everything 
else ejusdem generis!'^ And, secondly, his claim to ex- 
ercise his private opinion and discretion in matters admitted 
by him, not to be expressly provided for by the law,t or which 
are by the law committed to the discretion of the Ordinary. 
Two more novel or extraordinary positions have never, I be- 
Ueve, been advanced by any Judge in any Court of Justice. 

First, then, as to the position that in the English Eccle- 
siastical or Canon and Statute law, " what the Church has 
prescribed, is a virtual prohibition of everything else, 
^usdem generis,^ " that the maxim, expressio unius est 
exclusio aUeriuSy does here apply,'" J and again, " that what 
is not permitted thereby, is prohibited''§ 

It is singular that the Judge should not have dted some 
kind of legal authority in support of this dictum, for it is 
so new, and hitherto unheard of in the law of England^ 

♦ P. 39. 

t I am aware, p. 23, that he mys he will not do so ; but I shall show that a 
large portion of his Judgment is, nevertheless, founded upon it. 

J P. 39. 

§ It is a pity that Dr. L. did not act here again on his own rule. He more 
than once uses the word " Protestant" in relation to the Chureh of England. 
He knows well that it is not to be found once in any of her Formularies or 
Canons, nor, as I am informed, in all the proceedings of her Convocation, 
except when a proposed address to the Crown was rejected by the Lower 
House after the Bevolution, in consequence of that word appearing therein. 
This word, therefore, by the Judge's own rule, ought to be excluded from her 
nomenclature. 
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that it does require something more than the sentencje of 
the Commissary of a subordinate Court, however oracular, 
to enable us implicitly to receive it. But we need not 
wonder; no such legal authority can he died; it is, in 
truth, a maxim whoUy unknown, to a firee, and therefore to 
the English Constitution. What a pity it was not invented 
in the days of Henry VIII., or for the Star Chamber, the 
Courts of High Commission, or for the use of Justice 
Scroggs! What attainders! what confiscations! what 
executions ! might it not have legalised. 

Yet in all these times, from the earliest of our judicial 
records down to the present moment, I will defy the learned 
civilian to produce one instance or decision which shall bear 
him out. I have already shown that the opposite principle 
has been solemnly established by Lord Coke, and the 
Judges in Heydon's case, who lay down explicitly that the 
law makes no alteration, " other than what is specified, 
and beside what is plainly expressed.*' That the Privy 
Coimcil in the Grorham case held, .with equal certainty, 
that what has not been distinctly defined and prescribed, 
was intended by the Reformers, and shall now remain an 
open question,* and that nothing which has not been so 
directly defined, or which has been left ambiguous, 
shall be held to be forbidden as contrariant or repug- 
nant to true doctrine; and what pretence is there to 
establish a different rule in architectural or ceremonial, 
from what exists m secular or doctrinal questional 
It would be a waste of time to show how utterly 
the establishment of such a rule would overthrow, not 
only the well-cemented fabric of English law, and the 
very foundations of civil society, but we may profitably for 
a moment consider its effect (if adopted) on the present 
mode of public worship. And let the "genus" be "orna- 
ments " to which the test is to be applied. 

* Ante, pp. 19, 20. 
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In the first placse, away must go the soft elbow cushions 
on the communion table, for they cannot be included in 
the definition of a carpet of sUk, or other decent stu£ The 
altar rails must be pulled away, and the chairs, if any, for 
the assistants, no mention is made of them in the re- 
formed ritual All the cushions, and hangings, and candle- 
sticks for the pulpit must descend ; for although the Canon 
orders a decent and comely pulpit, there are no directions 
for anything else. The black hangings for the Church 
used throughout England in the time of Lent are doomed 
also. The pall must be snatched fi:om the coflBn, the black 
cloth fi:om the pulpit, the achievement fi:'om the wall, 
wherewith the memory of the lamented dead was wont to 
be honoured. They were especial subjects of dislike, like 
the cross and the candles, to the Puritan party.* All the 
comfortable cushions, hassocks and curtains must disappear 
fi*om every pew, and, together with the "tidy pew opener,'' 
are altogether condemned. On his own principles, not 
only the candlesticks now to be allowed on the altar must 
vanish, but every light must be extinguished ; for so far as 
I can find by Rubric, Canon, or Act of Parliament, no light, 
other than that of day, is to be seen in the Church at any 
time, t Candelabra, gas-lights, gas-pipes> stoves, warm 
water apparatus, and all the comforts of modem luxury, 
must be exiled. They could not have been in the contem- 
plation or within the intentions of the first Reformers, or 
of the Acts of Uniformity, and certainly are capable of 
abuse. Organs, clocks, sackbuts, psalteries, and all kind 
of music, must be banished. More than one morning or 
any evening celebration of divine service becomes utterly 
unlawftd, and certainly an evening sermon. No collection 
of money for any purpose can be made, except alms for the 

* See a Brief Discourse of a False Church, p. 127. 

t See, to this effect, the Visitation Articles subsequent to the second year 
of King Edward. 
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poor at the offertory. All the collections of hymns for 
public worship are proscribed henceforth ; even old Brady, 
and Tate, with Stemhold and Hopkins, and their nasal 
accompaniments, must yield, for they depend only on a 
Royal permission given 150 years since. And what is more 
shocking than all, the black gown, the sombre symbol of 
Geneva, must be stripped off the back of the minister, and 
the alb, with a vestment, and cope, be substituted in its 
stead ! Yet these and similar enormities have long pre- 
vailed, and are still prevailing in the English Church, 
although prescribed by no Act of ParHament, and there- 
fore, according to the learned civilian, strictly prohibited. 
Nor can any allegation of convenience be admitted to 
legalise them, for no " consideration of convenience " is for 
one moment, it seems, to be entertained — the law must 
be obeyed. Nevertheless, what impartial and judicial mind 
is there, but, must, for these reasons, acknowledge that the 
learned Judge's Canon is unsoimd in law, and that the 
common sense of mankind has pronounced against it ? 

Again, in directory and affirmative statutes, it is quite 
dear that the legal proverb, JExpressio unius est eocchmo 
oMerius ^usdem generis, cannot apply. To take examples 
from the femiliar afl&irs of common life, it is no breach of your 
agreement with your neighbour to go with him one nule, 
to go with him twain. If you are ordered to wear a decent 
coat on certain occasions, you do not infringe the order by, 
on holidays or if you are going to court, putting on a better* 
most^ or a coloured, or embroidered one ; nor am I thereby 
compelled to take off the coat immediately after the occa^ 
sion is past, or forbidden to wear it before the occasion 
arrives. Nor is the direction to put on boots a virtual pro- 
hibition of spurs; nor is a ''fair linen'' handkerchief forbidden 
to have a border on it of the same material; nor, if I order 
a dinner, do I exclude the dessert, or even the coffee which 
may follow it. If the law compels me to build a bridge 
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I may do it with what material I please, nor am I in the 
wrong if I make good the road also, or if I am to set up a 
mile-stone, if I set up a hand-post also. Nay, in all these 
cases, I shall in all probabiUty fulfil the better the intention 
of the lawgiver, if I exceed his bare order, and return to 
hiTn more than the one talent he committed to my care. 
So that the dictum of the learned Judge is simply and 
evidently a mistake, as he applies it ; it is quite impossible 
to extract a negative fi:om a pure and simple affirmative. 
His maxim is not applicable to the ornaments of the Church 
of England. 

But, doubtless, Expressio unius est eocdusio aUerius 
diver si generis ; for i^ in the foregoing cases, I did something 
contrariant or repugnant to, or inconsistent with what I 
was ordered to do, then the law is broken. K I am told to 
walk, and I choose to ride; or to put on a coat, and I will 
have a doak instead; or to wear a handkerchief of cambric, 
and I wear one of silk ; or to wear a green uniform, and I 
put on a red ; use a table, and I insist upon a chair ; or to 
repair a bridge, and I prefer to repair the road instead ; or, 
in general, if when I am directed to do one act, and I do 
another in its place, the law is broken, but not otherwise. 

Moreover, the expressing a minimum does not exclude, 
though of course it cannot enforce, a rnxji/odmum. K the 
landlord required the tenants of a certain number of houses 
in London to provide themselves each with a decent and 
comely chair, a carpet of sQk, or other decent {Le. beautiftd) 
stufl^ a feir linen table doth, and a goblet, it is clear that every 
one, rich or poor, must provide himself with one article at 
least that answers to the requisition; but is there any 
reason that the quality or number of those which the rich 
man provides should be the same as those which the poor 
man of his necessity must find? May not the chair be 
embellished ; may not the carpet be of divers colours and 
prices, and woven, or constructed and ornamented, how each 
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pleases; the linen of the finest quality, and of what fashion 
each prefers, and the gohlet be enriched with gold and 
jewellery, if the rich man wishes ? And may not there be 
a variety of these carpets, and linen cloths, and goblets, 
according to the means of the several inhabitants, so that 
on their birthdays, or on the welcome return of a member 
of the family from the battle-field, or on any festive anni- 
versary, the most beautifiil and precious may be used : and 
will not this be considered by the landlord a far better per- 
formance of his direction than if the rich man had confined 
and stinted his fiimiture to the niggard quota which the 
poor man was obHged to conform to 1 Such would be the 
case in secular matters. So, in the Church of England, the 
rich parish and the poor parish have alike a minimum Church 
fiimiture and ornaments enjoined. The poor parish must do 
what it can. But it is no prohibition of the rich doing more ; 
nay, it foUows that, the more the rich exceeds the minimum, 
the better will it fulfil the intentions of its master. 

This, then, surely must have been what the Judge in- 
tended; and if so, I have no more quarrel with him, for then 
it simply overthrows his whole argument. It does, indeed, 
forbid the carpet for the conmiunion table to be leather 
or linen, the fair cloth to be of wooUen or sQk, the com- 
munion table to be a shelf; it excludes the pyx, the 
monstrane, the tabemade, the pax, the censer (by the 
Priest), because the employment of these articles is either 
" contrariant or repugnant^' to the order given, or requires 
a new and independent action of the Minister different 
from thM which he is directed to use at a certain time. But 
all that is not repugnant or contrariant, that is consistent 
with the command given, or tends to carry it out in a 
fuUer and more honourable manner, such as adorning the 
commimion cloths with colour and embroidery, or finishing 
the linen cloth with a border of the same, only thinner and 
more beautifiil in texture ; the making the communion 
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table of a rich and substantial material ; the addition of 
the Cross as the symbol of Christianity, and of Lights to 
indicate that Christ is the light of the worid, and of jewels 
to show that all precious things belong to Him rather than 
to the adornment of the person, and using more splendid 
fiimiture on those days and seasons which are more spe- 
cially dedicated to his memory, not only do not infringe 
the law, but actually perform and carry it out in a much 
more complete and satisfactory manner than if its bare 
letter only were observed. So that, for these reasons alsoi, 
the rule of the learned Judge is manifestly unsoimd. 

Again, as to the absolute discretion which the Judge has 
assumed to himself as to these matters, where " no autho* 
rity," as he affirms, is to be foimd " to guide him,", and 
where the discretion (e. gr. as to the meetness of altar 
cloths)^ is by the Rubric or Canon vested in the Ordinary 
himself. 

Now, as to those ornaments, the meetness of which is to 
be approved by the Ordinary (i.e., the Bishop). This is, I 
contend, a personal discretion and trust in the Ordinary 
himself, and so, according to the notorious and fixed rules 
of law and equity, cannot be delegated by him to any 
persons or person whatsoever, without an express power in 
his patent enabling him so to delegate it; because "his 
judgment is relied on in matters relating to his office, 
which might be the reason of the grant.'' t So, in equity, 
a trust which is of discretionary character cannot be 
delegated, the exercise of the discretion by the substitute 
is absolutely void, and the trustee is answerable for all the 
mischievous consequences of the delegation. | I conclude, 
therefore, that the learned civilian has imwarrantably 

* "Thought meet by the Ordinary of the place."— Ctew. 82. 
t 3 Mod. 350; 3 Bulst. 77 ; 8 KoU Rep. 274; Vin. Abridg. tit. "Offices;'* 
1 Strange, 576. 
X Lewin on Trusts, 2nd ed. 234, and the authorities cited. 
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exceeded his powers ; has, being a layman, intruded into the 
office and peculiar jurisdiction of a Bishop, and, therefore 
that so much of his Judgment as depends thereon, falls to 
the ground.* 

But as to the other species of discretion which the Judge 
disclaims (p. 23), and yet in the teeth of his own disclaimer 
manifestly assumes, nay, foimds thereupon his Judgment — 
the question is still more serious. Now, what is the meaning 
of the word " discretion V " Prudence, knowledge to govern 
or direct, skill, wise management,'* or " Liberty of acting at 
pleasure ; uncontrolled, imconditional power.'^t That is to 
say, of following one's own private opinion of what is right 
or expedient. What, then, are the following reasons which 
the Judge assigns for his Judgment but arguments of 
expediency and discretion, and simply prudential, not l^al 
considerations. — " That no just or reasonable cause of 
offence be given to any number of the parishioners" 
(pp. 14, 23). "That the Court may consider in lawM 
things what is expedient " (p. 42). The unbecoming 
taimt (p. 38) that "they who advocated the use of 
these articles, these practices, assimie to be wiser than our 
Reformers, and our own Chinx^h f which was, ia fact, assum- 
ing the whole conclusion.| That the use of crosses, though 
in itself not unlawfiil, was liable to abuse, and was " idola- 

* I have been informed, on high authority, that the Bishop of London 
himself personally, before the consecration of St. Barnabas Church, gave his 
approbation to all the ornaments (except the candlesticks, which were not 
then finished) which now exist therein ; and that it was only through a mis- 
take (unfortunate mistake, indeed!) that this £m^ did not appear on the 
affidavits. 

t Johnson's Dictionary. 

I I suppose, that there can be but one opinion of the extreme impropriety 
of this slur, cast upon the defendants by the Judge, the odium of which is ex- 
tended, by him, even to the advocates and proctors. The defendants appealed 
to the law of the Eeformation, the law of the English Church, as much as the 
plaintiffs, and consented to be boimd by it (if fairly and truly declared). The 
insinuation, therefore, that they were actuated by other intentions and 
motives, was a plain violation of the proprieties and decorum of the judicial 
bench. 
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troTis," and had been abused, and therefore ought to be 
abolished ; and to this is added a dissertation on idolatry* 
(pp. 59, 60). " That the altar cloths are servile imitations 
of Rome, and therefore are imlawfiil.'' That certain orna- 
ments are Roman and meretricious (p. 59) ;t a "display of 
fantastic and unnecessary ornament,'' and " that we are to 
abhor everything that in the remotest degree leans to the 
Church of Rome f " that we are not to set the heart too 
much on external appearances, lest the purity of Grod's 
worship be gradually corrupted '' (pp. 63, 64). That "man 
is prone to idolatrous practices f that all forms, ceremonieef, 
and ornaments which had inculcated superstitious notices 
or practices ought to be abolished ; and that Crosses, for 
that reason, ought to be put away (p. 63). And even 
questionable maxims of taste (p. 60), are brought in as 
makeweights. It seems that chastity and simplicity are 
not at variance with grandeur and beauty, but " they are 
not reconcilable with jewels, lace, variegated clothes, and 
embroidery f part of a homily which I presume is intended 
to be read to the Queen and her ladies sometime before 
the next drawing-room. If these reasons are not purely 

♦ Thus, by a side wind, imputing idolatry to the defendants. 

t I cannot forbear contrasting these Mahomedan opinions as to what con- 
stitutes grandeur and beauty with the sentiments of Scripture as shown in the 
Divine construction of the Tabernacle and Temple. ^ And the hanging for 
the gate'* (t\ e, of the Tabemade) ^^was needlework of blue and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine twined linen" (i. e, lace), "and of the blue, and purple, and 
scarlet they made clothes of service to do service in the holy place." "And 
he made the ephod of gold, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, andjme twined 
linen; and they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires to work 
it in the blue, and in the purple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, with 
cunning work, &c., as the Lord commanded Moses,^ ^^ And they made the 
breastplate of cunning work of gold, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, and they set on it four rows of stones. The first was a 
sardius, a topaz, a carbuncle, &c^ as the Lord commanded Moses. So ''the 
girdle of Aaron was of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, of 
needlework, as the Lord commandedy So the crown would be of pure gold, 
and they tied upon it a lace of blrie, as the Lord commanded. Exod. c. zxviiL 

Similar " meretricious " violations of " chastity and simplicity " were, as all 
the world knows, committed in the Temple, which yet we know our Lord 
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arbitrary and discretionary, avowedly based on expediency 
only, I know not what can be denominated such ; just and 
proper, perhaps, in the mouth of a Legislator, but which 
ought to be wholly alien from the heart and mouth of a 
Judge. What can be more opposed to the ancient rule, 
that Judges are not to direct their conduct " hy the crooked 
cord of discretiony but by the golden metewand of the lawf" 
" Arguments drawn from policy or impolicy ought to have 
little weight. Men on such subjects complexionally differ 
fit)m each other and from themselves ; the policy of one 
age may ill suit the wishes or poHcy of another ; the law 
is not to be subject to such fluctuationa"* 

But there is ' one of these propositions so entirely 
arbitrary, so dangerous to the Hberties of the English 
Church, and so eminently improper in the mouth of an 
Ecclesiastical Judge, that it calls for a separate exposure ; 
I mean the continusfl reference t which the Judge makes 
to what he calls "the objects of the Eeformers," "the 
principles," "the intention,'' "the reason,'' "the character 
of the Reformation," "the one object," which alone he 
states they had, and the foundation of the acts and 
proceedings of the Reformation, and this one object he 
repeatedly, without citing any authority whatever, states 
solely to have been " to abrogate not only practices idolor 
trous in themselves, hiit all things and all usages indi^eremt 
in themselves which had been abused !! "t 

sanctioned with his continual presence. '^ The veil of the Temple was niSle of 
purple, and crimson, and fine linen, with cherubim interwoven in it" The forty- 
fifth Psalm tells us that ''Upon thy right hand stood the Queen, in a vesture of 
gold, wrought about with divers colours ; that her clothing was of wrought gold ; 
that she should be brought unto the King in raiment of needlework." We 
find that the foundations of the celestial city (Bev. xzi.) were garnished with all 
manner of precious stcmes, and ^ the twelve gates were each of one pearl.*' The 
taste of the learned civilian's remark may be estimated from the fact, that all 
these jewels, lace, and embroidery were the gifts of the ladies of the congre- 
gation, many of them young and unmarried, who desired to dedicate to the 
service of God their gifts, rather than gratify their vanity in wearing them. 
♦ Story's Conflict of Laws, 17. t Pp. 47, 63. 

D 
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It would not be worth while seriously to refute such a 
destructive axiom in morals or politics ; for if adopted in 
them, obviously it would strip God's creation of aU that is 
beautiful and desirable, and reduce it to a gloomy and 
Nsterile void ; it would at once annihilate all freedom of action 
and thought, and enslave us into a worse than Egyptian 
bondage ; for there is no blessing of Providence that has 
not been abused by the ingratitude of man.* 

** K all things,'' says Philip Stubbes, (in his * Anatomie of 
Abuses,' 1583,)t that have been abused should be removed 
because of the abuse, then we should have nothing left to 
the supply of our necessities; neither meat, drink, nor 
cloth for our bodies ; neither yet, which is more, the 
Word of God, the spiritual food of our souls, nor anything 
else, almost. For what thing is there in the imiversal 
world that, either by one heretic or another, hath not been 
abused ; let uSy therefore^ take the a^buae away^ and the 
things may well remain still. . And, therefore, I beseedi 
the Lord that we may all agree in one faith, and not divide 
ourselves one from another for trifles; making schisms, 
ruptiues, breaches and fitctions in the Church of God, 
where we ought to noiuish peace, imity, concord, brotherly 
love, amity, and friendship with one another." And how can 
that be right in one portion of the Divine kingdom, which 
is manifestly wrong in the others ? 

But, was a principle so utterly and mischievously felse in 
nature and philosophy indeed adopted by the Eeformers of 
the English Chinrch as their guiding star and canon in 
religion 1 It is a libel on their memory — ^an imfounded 
tsalimmy, without a shadow of evidence to support it. I 
defy the learned civilian to produce one authority from any 
of the great Eeformation Divines which shall support him, 
or any of their laws now in force which assign any such 

* I hope the learned civilian is a Teetotaller; he is assuredly &l8e to his own 
principles if he be not. \ Archdeacon Harrison^s Historical Enquiry, 184. 
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reason^ for its enactment. Becatise some things not primi- 
tive had been abiised, and some things were therefore 
abolished (as images in Churches and certain ceremonies 
which had been mudi abused with tliem), it does not follow 
that aU things' that had been abused, many of which wer0 
primitive, were to be put away ; nor can he prove it Their 
views, in fact, were precisely the reversa The Preface to the 
Prayer Book^ originally forming part of Edward the Sixth's 
First Book, dedares that the order therein set forth was 
'^agreeable to the mind and purpose of the old Fatheis."* 
*' We have approached," says Bishop Jewel,t *' as much as 
we possibly could, the Churck of the AposHes and ancient 
CixQwUc Bishops and Fathers, whidi we know was yet 
a perfect, and, b& Terfcullian saith, an unspotted virgin, 
and not contaminated by idolatry, or any great public 
error ; neither have we only reformed the doctrine of our 
Church, but we have also brought the celebration of the 
Sacraments and the form of our public rites and prayers to 
an exact resemblance to their institutions and customs.^' 

**Again,| says Burnet, "the use of the cross was retained, 
since it had been used by the ancient ChristianSy as a public 
declaration that they were not ashamed of the cross of 
Christ, though they acknowledged it had been strangely 
abused in later ages^ Again, Dr. Reynolds, a Puritan, at 
the conference at Hampton Court, 1603-4^ said — "Would 
that the cross (being superstitiously abased to Popery) were 
abandoned." King James replied, " Inasmuch as the cross 
was abused to superstition in times of Popery, it doth 
plainly imj^y that it was well used before. / detest their 
courses who feremptorily disaUow all things that have been 
abused in Popery; and know not how to answer the objec- 
tions of the Papists,^ when they charge us with novelties, 

• * To the usage and practice of the Primitive Chnrch," 1 Ed. VI. c. I; 
2 & 3 Ed. VI. 

t Apol. for the Ch. of England, c. vi. c, 16, referred to by name in the 30th 
of the Canons now in force. X Hist. Ref. 

D 2 
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but by telling them we retain the primitive use of things^ 
and only forsake their novel corruptions ; ^ and to this 
assented the Divines present.^ Such statements might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but there is no need; I shall content 
myself with only citing ftirther the Thirtieth Canon of the 
English Church now in force, and which is almost identical 
in expression with the reasons given for the retention of 
the sign of the cross in the First Book of King Edward 
to which indeed it refers, which, after saying that the 
"name of the cross," was honoured and reverenced by 
the Apostles, and first Christians ; secondly, that the ^'sign 
of the cross^" was used by the primitive Christians in all 
their actions, as the outward show and profession that they 
were not ashamed to acknowledge him for their Lord and 
Saviour, who died for them on the cross;'' "that the use. 
of the sign of the cross in baptism, was held in the primi- 
tive Church with one consent," proceeds: " Thirdly, it must 
be confessed, that, in process of time the sign of the cross 
was gready abused in the Church of Kome, especially after 
that the corruption of Popery had once possessed it. JBvt 
the abuse of a thing doth not take away the lawful use of it!* 
Thus distinctly negativing the standard which the Judge 
has set up. 

Here, then, is evidence out of the mouths of the Judge's 
o^m witnesses to which he never once adverted, but which 
proves, beyond question, his own self-constructed canon to 
be false and partial alike in morals and religion, and &ct ; 
and convicts him of opposition to the laws of that Church 
in which he sits to administer justice. A rule is supplied 
by that Chiurch and her greatest divines, which he oom-^ 
pletely rejects.t He does not even enquire whether any 
actual abuse of the ornaments in question had taken place ; 
for it might well happen that what was hurtfiil then, had, 
from alteration of circumstances, become harmless now. 

'*' Wilson's Oruaments of Churches, 4to. 1768. t See p. 36 of the Judgment. 
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'* I am aware*' [says Bishop Stanley, speaking of the decorlttion of Churches] 
^of the reply; they pander, it is mid, to idolatry, and may again become the 
objects of superstitious worship. In a former age, when the minds of men were 
under the control of a superstitious and designing priesthood, such reasoning 
might have weight, but I must confess I cannot rww hear it vnthotU mingled 
sentiments of pain and surprise. In our more enlightened age, such fears are 
surely exaggerated ; let us ratherc herish it as the special privUege ofou/r Protes- 
tant faith, thai we can now use, without danger, what was once a temptation to 
' Popery; that we need not, like the Puritans of old, banish the influence of art 
from the sphere of religion, and return to that rude spirit which went forth 
as the destroyer of all that was beautiful, glorjring in its barbarous mutila- 
tions."* 

Notwithstanding these plain authorities, the Official 
proceeded, without authority, without precedent, to embody ' 
his own prejudice in a novel and imaginary legal axiom, 
and to lay it down as a great principle for guiding his 
decision ; adopting solely the destructive, repudiating in toto 
the conservative principle, and acting thereupon. If this 
be not a patent and most dangerous departure from the 
judicial, and intrusion into the legislative fiinction, I know 
not what can be ; and if this practice be now sanctioned, 
and is hereafter to prevail, to use the words of Sir Edlyn 
Tomlyns,t " The life, liberty, and property of the subject 
will be in the hands of arbitrary Judges, whose decisions 
will be regulated only by their own opinions, and not by 
any frmdamental principles of law, which Legislators may 
depart from, but Judges are bound to observa'' 

Further, to show how imcertain and piurely arbitrary 
any rule that depends on the " character," or " intention,*' 
or " purpose of the Reformation'' must be, let me frirther 
ask the learned Judge by what "character," or "intention," 
or " purpose" of the Reformation does he mean to abide % 
There were, at least, foiur of these characters or types, each 
of which foimd their place or echo in England. First, the 
Anabaptist, which overthrew and destroyed all extemalfl, 
sacraments, and creeds whatever, and reduced Christianity 
to a naked and immoral Spiritualism. Next, the Genevan, 

* Charge, 1845. f Law Dictionary, tit. "Judge." 
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or Pred)ytOTan — ^tlie Teetotal, or Vegetarian — phaae, which 
also overthrew altars, ornaments ; denied the neoesmty of 
creeds, inculcated a gloomy fatalism, and reduced all ext^r^ 
nals to the black gown and banda The Lutheran was 
another, which retained, and stiU does universally retain 
(as I can testify from repeated ocular demonstration), all 
the external ornaments of the tmreformed Church, such as 
stcme altai^ cruci&xes, crosses, lighted candles, and most 
of the former vestments, both of the Priest and the altar ; 
as may be seen throughout Germany, Norway, Sweden, and, 
I am told, Denmark ; and these, also, the new Evangelistic 
Comimunion of Prussia has lately adopted and authorised 
by law. And the State Reformation in England which 
received its impulses from both the two latter, and ia 
which, as the Judge himself confesses, these two characters 
have continued up to this present day, was a fourth. 

If this be so, and so well known a fact will scarcely be 
denied, — what one Canon, or Rule, can possibly be in- 
vented, or composed, which shall truly and fairly compre- 
haid, in any form of words, the *^ character,'' " intentions,'' 
or ^* purposes" of the Reformation, when this ** character " 
and " intention " was notoriously manifold, and each ** cha- 
racter " and "intention " often repugnant and hostile to the 
others ? And, fiirther, what right or power has the Judge 
of the Consistory Court, as he has done, to fashion to him- 
self, arbitrarily, a Canon, which openly adopts the tenets 
and practices of one of these parties only, to the exclusion 
of the other ; to follow the Puritanism of the rump of 
Exlward the Sixth's Council — of Sandys, Hooper, Whitgift, 
and oilierst and <rf Will Dowsing, and the Commonwealth — 
to the exdufiion of Ridley, Cranmer himself, Parker, Barlow, 
Andrewes, Cosin, Donne, Laud, Butler, Ken, Herbert, and a 
hundred others, the usage of the second year of King Edward 
the Sixth, and of the reigns of Charies the Mrst and Second 1 
In the temporal Courts, sudi a proceeding would not have 
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been endured for one minute^ and stiall it be permitted in 
the Ecodesiastical 1 

What formula, then, may beet express the rule of the 
Chnich of England, as to her ecclesiastical finmiture and 
ornaments, in place of the arbitrary, partial, and uncertain 
test invented by the Judge 1 Perhaps the following : 

Whereas, it was the purpose of the Reformation to rcgect 
only what was novel and corrupt ; but, to retain what was 
primitive, and to restore to a proper use, what, if primitive, 
had been abused, it has determined : 

That all sudi ornaments shall be retained, and be in use, 
which being authorised by the Canons and Constitutions of 
the ancieat Church of England, previous to the 25 Henry 
VIII., a 1 9, and not repugnant to the r^ulations of the pre- 
sent Act of Uniformity, were in this Church of England, in 
the second year of Bong Edward ; while those, and those only, 
must be rejected, which are not authorised by these Canons 
and Constitutions, were not in the Church of England in 
the second year of King Edward, or are inc&nsistent with, 
that ^9, break tiie unjfiyrmity of the r^ulations and actions 
of the Minister, prescribed by our present Prayer-book. 

III. Such being the real state of the law at this moment, 
arguing from the Judge's own premises (which it needed 
no extraordinary sagacity to discern), and since he himself 
broadly states tiiat beyond "aU possibility of doubt,'' he 
must abide by the direction in the Bubric, to take the 
authority of Parliament in the Second year of Eing Edward 
for his only guide, that Rubric being part of the Act <rf 
Uniformity, at this point the whole controversy surely 
should have ended ; and as, by his own accoimt, the law 
said nothing about these matters, neither should he, but 
have left Hhssa to be settled, if settlement was need^ or 
desirable, by tiiat "competent authority^' to whidi English- 
men habitually defer — I mean the Legislature ; and not have 
attempted that which was no part of his business, to settle 
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them himself. This reasonable course however, he did not 
follow; but with an inconsistency which cannot easily be 
paralleled, he proceeded in direct contravention of the rule 
he had himself just laid down, with perpetual mis-statements 
of fiicts and dates, and omissions of material circiunstances 
(which mis-statements and omissions, if they be not of pur- 
plose, prove beyond all doubt that the learned Judge could 
not have read the books to which he refers), proceeds, I say, 
to consider at length the Injunctions and Proclamations of 
the succeeding monarchs, the statute of the 3 k 4 Edward 
VL against images, certain doings and opinions of certain 
Bishops in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and other pro- 
ceedings which took place several years subsequently, which 
he admits, and which it is quite evident have not, nor ever 
had any binding force or efficacy whatever, and on them to 
found his judgment on the matters in dispute ; by this 
ingenious device, endeavoiuing ingeniously to make the 
ornaments of the Churches and Ministers in the reign of 
Elizahethj and subsequently (excluding, however, the times 
of the First and Second Charles, as might be expected), the 
rule for those ornaments now, and to set aside that rule 
which the Rubric and the law plainly give, viz., those which 
were in the Church of England by law long before, in the 
second year of the Sixth Edward. 

Nor does his excuse, that he pursues this course in order 
to obtain a '' cotemporaneous'^ construction of this Rubric^ 
and of the intentions of its framers, avail anything. That 
inan is indeed a bold and perverse interpreter, who^ when 
a law is made in the year 1559, in one set of circumstances^ 
which is afterwards repealed, and another, now in force, is 
made like it a centiuy after, in a totally diverse state of 
things, would take the opinions of the first firamers alone 
as his guide, and reject wholly^ as does Dr. Lushingtoni 
those of the latter. But even taking the argument in his 
own way, fects are directly against him ; for, Rrst, ifae 
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Act of Uniformity does not refer once to the First Booh 
oS. King Edward, as the Judge carelessly asserts, but 
to the Second Booh (/fXy^ passed in his fifth and sixth 
years^ and adopts most of its verbal forms ; but when it 
comes to define what shall be the ornaments of the Church 
and of the Ministers thereof it deliberately abrogates all 
the directions of this Second Book, sets aside the Act of 
the 3 & 4 Edward VL, against stone, timber, and alabaster 
images (which had been repealed and remained so), 
ignores all the proceedings of the Government and Puritan 
party, in stripping and robbing the Churches of their silver 
and gilt crosses, altar cloths^ fine linen, and vestments, 
which took place at the end of his reign; and with 
these fecta> and the particulars of this Church spoliation 
before their eyes in the Eecords of the Council and Ex- 
chequer, when the question was warmly disputed, deh- 
berately adopted as their test and rule the law of another 
and former epoch, viz., the Second Year, in which all these 
ornaments were in the Church of England, as I have 
already shown,^ by law and by Parliamentary sanction^ 
and in actual &ct also, and in legal use (though the Rubric 
does not require u%e)y as I shall hereafter indubitably prove; 
facts, and usages, and laws of which the framers of Eliza- 
beth's Statute of Uniformity must have been aware, as they 
happened and were in force only eight or ten years before. 
So that the inference is most cogent and inevitable, no< that 
the Bubric now in question was meant to repudiate these 
ornaments, but that it was introduced purposely to legalise 
and retain them. 

Still more plainly does this appear firom the very impor- 
tunity of some of Queen Elizabeth's Bishops, of which 
Dr. Lushington makes so much, that she would issue 
her Injunctions against Images, t For^ Firsts if the 

* Ante, pjp. 17, la 

t It will not be foigotten that ail images tliat had been abused, roods, a^d 
afterwards other images, had been wholly overthrown in the last years of 
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Act of Uniformity had already forbidden the Crucifix 
or the CrosSi nay^ if it had not rather confirmed 
its use, what need could there have beai of subsequent 
Injunctions, the necessity, nevertheless, of whidli wbm so 
urgently pressed upon the Queen by one party in the 
Church 1 We have seen too, that at the time of framing 
this Rubric in the First Act of Uniformity, as well as 
the Second,* these very ornaments now complained o^ 
were ^nder the special consideration of the framers, and 
enquiry was entered into, whether sudi ceremoides as 
w^re lately taken away by King Edward's Second Bodk, 
including the image of the Cross, might not be resumed, 
not being evil in themselveat "Our gloss upon thk 
text,^' says Bishop Sandys, ^is, that we shall not be 
forced to use them, but that others, in the meantime, shall 
not convey them away, but that they shall remain for the 
Queen.'^! who, be it remembered, he aduuTHdedged as the 
suj»:eme head of the Churdi, and recognised her Injunctions 
as law. This, then, is another proof that the framers of ihe 
Act of Unifinmity intended that although Boods, and such 
Hke images, should be taken away ; the Cross, altar lights, 
altar jdoths, copes, vestments, bu^ should remaixL 

But Secondly^ to render a Jcontenq>orary or any expoK'- 
tion authoritative, it nmst be shown that the matter to be 
exp(nmded was brought^ and fidrly brought, und^ the 
o<»Dfidderation of the expositors. Now, upon examination 
of Burnet, Strype, CoUier, and all the autharities§ 
referred to by the Court, it will be found that in all the 
controversy, neither the operation of the Act of Uniformity 

SLenry VIII., and the first year pf King Edward. In the ChnrchwardenB* 
Acootint of that date, at Carlton Bide, many items appear of expense of 
tiddi^ away roods and images, and repairing the damage canaed thereby; yet 
tiiat the crosses all renamed after this is prored bt»yond doubt. 

* Ante, p. 17. f Strype's Ann., vol. i. 82. X lb. 83. 

§ Cardwell's Synod., i. 235 ; Strype's Parker, i. 92, 193; Collier, R €., ii. 
465 ; Bonet, Hist Bef., iil pt S, 397, ^0; Strype's Aim., i. pt. % 460,300. 
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nor the law in the aeoond year of King £dwa«rd, w«ne onoe 
rrferred to. And whyl Of course^ simply for the reason, 
because it was well known that they permitted the very 
things ccHnplained o£ For, thirdly. 

The assertion in the Judgment^ '' that the Bi£^ops could 
not have insiated on the removal of crosses because they 
were images,'^ and mx&st, therefore* '' have expounded the Act 
of Uniformity as forbidding them,'' is sunfiy the i^everse of 
the truth. It is true the Bishops couldnot have alleged the 
statute of 3 & 4 Edwaiid VI. as forbidding crosses or crudr 
fixes of silver or metal, even had that statute be^i in force; 
for that statute {the only one on the sulgect) forbids images 
of stone, tiTnber^ and odahaster ordy^smdy th^efoone, impliedly 
sanctions others that were th^i in the churches ; but all the 
rest of his position is not warranted by &ot ; their complaint 
was on tl^ matter of unages only. Bishop Sandys, in a letter 
to Peter Martyr, April, 1 560, thus describes the controvensy. 
I translate for convenienca "For some time tiiere had 
been a controversy aboui images. The Queen thought^ 
according to God^ word, aaad for the oonvenieaace of the 
Oiurch, it, tibe image of Christ crwdfiedj with Mary and 
John^ and such lik^ should be placed in the most con^ 
spicuous part <£ the Church (an exact description of a, 
rx)od). Some of us thought fio* otherwise, especially ac^ 
at our last visitation^ we had orderod them to be takem 
away by authority."t That Queen Elizab^i, in e3q)resB- 
ing these sentiments, and endeavouring to eso&roe tl)em, 
was justified by her own Statute of Uni&)rmity« and by 
the previous lawj is the confession of one of the most 
zealous of her opponents in this matter. Coxe, Bishop of 
Ely, in a letter to Gualtier, dated February 12, 1571,| 

* P. 31. 

t See Biunet, Hist, of Bef., part, ii., book 3, 307; their own imthoril^. 

X Zurich Letters, temp. Eliz., 23C. ^ 
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respecting this controversy, writes : — " This is not only felse, 
but injurious, both to the Queen and the Ministers of the 
word ; to wit, that we hiunour her Royal Highness, and 
make her more decided in ordering everything [in matter 
ecclesiastical] according to her own pleasure. But fex be 
anyone from suspecting anything in so godly and religious 
a personage, who has always been so exceedingly scrupulous 
in deviating even in the slightest degree from the laws prcr 
scribed!^ The comprehensiveness of this assertion, as has 
been remarked,* is co-extensive with its positiveness^ both 
as regards the invariable *^always" and strictly minute 
'*even in the slightest degree.*' Pilkington, the Puritan 
Bishop of Durham, an opponent of crosses, writes^ in 1573, 
" We cannot make any innovation without the sanction of 
the Queen, or abrogate anything without the authority of 
the laws ; " thus admitting the law was against him. So, 
here again, is decisive evidence out of the mouth of one 
of Dr. Lushington's own witnesses, that his assertion that 
the Puritan Bishops, in opposing the altar lights, crosses, 
and the other paraphernalia of Divine worship which she 
always, as is notorious, used to the last^ and wished to be 
continued in the Chiuxjh, " were supported by the law oj 
the landl* is utterly imtrue. This is still more evident from 
the reasons they gave for their opposition; the ground 
they took was the Scriptural prohibition of images^ and 
they urged nothing dse. 

The address of some Bishops and Divines given in Card- 
weU's Synodaliat to Queen Elizabeth, in the first year of 
her reign, was entirely confined to the ^'matter of images^ 



♦ See letter of F. A. S. in " Morning Chronicle," Dec. 26, 1865, to whom I 
am indebted for many hints on this subject. 

t Gardwell, Synod., L 235 ; Strype, Ann., i. 221 ; Burnet^ App. part ii book 
iiL p. 349. 
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Bishop Coxe, writing to Peter Martyr at the same time, 
complains, that the Bishops ^' were forced to tolerate in the 
Churches the images of the cross, and of the crucified^'' 
thus distinguishing the two. Dean Sampson,* to the 
same effect, in the following January, complains, that ^' the 
Bishops and Clergy were enjoined to leave an image with 
candles within Churches, or leave their benefices. The 
letters of Coxe, to Queen Elizabetht, although speak- 
ing of the '^ lights and cross remaining,'^ yet is headed, 
*' Against the use of images^" and the letter itself is entirely 
against the use of images, and not one word to disprove 
the lawfiilness of the Cross and lights ; and if there is 
any doubt about the meaning of the word "cross,'^ it is 
supplied by Strype, who says, J ''the Roods were called 
crosses^ and these Roods, as every one knows, were not 
crosses, or even crucifix^ but large wooden images of Our 
Lord crucified, with usually S. Mary and S. John, set up 
on a transverse beam on high at the entrance of the 
chancel,§ which as Heylyn|| and Stowt relate, with all 
other images, were taken down in all the Churches in 
London, on the I7th day of November, 1547, in the first 
year of Edward's reign ; although, as we shall hereafter see, 
the silver crosses were preserved, and even enjoined by 
authority to remain. " By these reasons," says Burnet, " the 
Queen was prevailed upon to put it into her Lajimctions to 
have all images'* ["images, lights^ and crudfixes," says 
Strype] ** "removed out of the Churches ; and when we come 
to refer to the Injimctions themselves, issued in 1 559, we find 



* This man was afterwards ejected for nonconformity. — HeylyUy Eliz. i. 
8.23. 

t Strype's Ann., i. part 2, 300. % Vol. vi. 2601 

§ See Glossary of Architecture, in loco. || Hist. Ref. E., vi. ann. i. s. 20. 

IT Stow, 595. "The image of Christ, best known in those times by the 
name of the Bood, with the images of Mary and John." 

♦* Life of Parker, i. 92 ; Anna!., i. 262. 
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them, nearly word for worc^ the same in these points as 
those of liie first year of Kii^ Edward, **They shall destroy 
aJIshiines^ oovermgsof E^iriiie^ all tables, candlestickE^* trin- 
deL9, rolls of wax, pictares, pamtings^ and all other monu- 
ments offeigTied mirades^ pUgrim^ages, idolatry and super- 
stition ; so that there remain no memory thereof in walls^ 
gkds windows, or elsewhere in their Churches or houses^ 
preserving, nevertheleas, and repairing botii the walls and 
glass windows." Men were to be taught not to give **to 
(kddng of images or offering of candlea" "* No person was 
to heep in his house any c^msed images, tables^ pictures, 
paintings, and other monuments of feigned miracles^ pilgri- 
mages, idolatry and superstition." But this is all, and not 
one word is said against Crosses or Crucifixes, lights on \he 
altar, ricii altar dothing, or any such thing. Nor did the 
Visitor^ in executing these Injimctions, do anything against 
these latter. *' Proceeding by these articles,'' says Heylyn,! 
" the Commissicmers removed all carved images out of the 
Church which had been formerly abused to superstition^ 
defacing also all such pictures, paintings, and montunenfs 
<w served for iJie setting forth of feigned mirages, without 
laying any sacrilegious or ravenous hands on any of the 
Churdis phJte or other utensils^ which had been repaired 
and reprovided in the late Queen's time ;" among which, 
nevertheless, there must have been crosses, candlesticks, 
rich altar dothsi, for it was the rule of the Roman Church. J 
Moreover, Archbishop PaAer, affirmed by Dr. Lushington 
to be so hostile to crosses, in his Visitation Articles which 



* These were evidently, as now in the Eoman Church, the candlesticks 
standing at the shrines or before the images of some saint, and in which the 
candles offered up were lighted. 

t Hist, of Bef., ann. 1 Eliz., s. 27. 

} So Wilson, in his Book on the Ornaments of Churches, n. p. 62, quoting 
from a work, " Britons no Converts to Popery^ observes, " It is matter of fact, 
however, that crosses and pictures of our Saviour were left standing where 
there was no such hazard of their being abused." 
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immediately followed, says not one word against crosses, 
lights, crucifixes, or any such thing; neither does the 
Commission issued by Elizabeth, in her third year,* to 
Parker, Grindal, Drs. Bill and H^don, " for the comely 
keeping and ordering of Churches, and especially of the 
chancel,'' mention them. Nor does the Canon passed by 
Convocation in 1571 (the only one which ever referred at 
aU to the matter), for the removal of all those lofts in 
which ^'wooden crosses^ formerly atood^ prove anythmg, 
seeing that these kind of ^crosses" were imageSj roods, 
confessedly unlawfiil ; and, besides, the Crown refiised con- 
firmation of this Canon as itself unlawfiil, and we know 
that it was not executed. Referring to the same expla* 
nation, the Injunctions of Archbishop Grindal, in 1671 and 
1576, for the removal of "crosses," applied to Roods only; 
and if he went further, he simply acted in contravention of 
the law. Hardiman, prebendary of Westminster, was de- 
prived, in 1567, for throwing down the altar and defacing 
the ancie7}i utensils and ornaments of tiie Church in West- 
minster^l which must have included crosses, vestments, 
candlesticks, &a 

Again, it is a fiirther mis-statement, and the reverse 
of the fact, that " the Bishops of Queen Elizabeth's timi^ 
or even a majority of them," were in favour of any 
such exposition, or for the removal of crosses, &c., as Dr. 
Lushington insinuates. Archbishop Parker, whom Dn 
Lushington so confidently affirms was against crosses, 
actually with Coxe (who seems afterwards to have 
changed his opinion, somewhat), § argued before certain 
assessors, whom Queen Elizabeth appointed || to hear the 
case, in favour of crucifixes, and lights ; and accordingly, in 



* Cardwell's Annals, ibid. f Cruces lignese. 

} Heylyn, Ref. Eliz., aim. i 23. Wood's Fast. Oxon., i. 110. 
§ See the two letters quoted, ante, 
II See Jewel's Letter to Buccr, Eumet, Hist. Ref. iii., pt 2, 397. 
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his Visitation Articles, given by Strype,* he does not, as 
I have said, notice the subject. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to conclude that he continued to acquiesce in their use. On 
March 24th, 1559, Bishop Barlow preached at Court, in his 
chimer and rochet, when the Cross stood on the altar, and 
two candlesticks and two tapers buming."t So he is, also, 
to be numbered among the supporters of Crossea On 
March 6th, 1560, Dr. Bill, dean of Westminster, did the 
same ; and that a large number of the Bishops and eminent 
men agreed with Queen Elizabeth in support of them, is 
evident from the words of Bishop Jewel, in the letter 
quoted by Burnet | to Peter Martyr: "The controversy 
about the crucifix is now at its height. You would 
hardly believe to what a degree of insanity some persons, 
who had once some show of common sense, have been 
carried upon so foolish a subject. The disputation upon 
this subject will take place to morrow. The moderators 
will be persons selected by the Council The disputants, 
on one side, are the Archbishop of Canterbury (Parker), 
and Cox ; and on the other, Grindal, the Bishop of London, 
and myself The decision rests with the Judges. I smile, 
however, when I think with what grave and solid reasons 
they wHl d^end their littie cross^ 

So, in a letter from Sampson to Peter Martyr, dated May 
6th, 1560, II he says, " The altars, indeed, are removed, and 
imageSy also, throughout the kingdom ; the cmci^x and 
candles are retained at Court alone ; and the wretched 
mvUitude are not only rejoicing at this, but wiU imitate it 
of their own accord. What can I hope^ when three of our 
lately appointed Bishops are to officioZe at the Table of 
the Lordy one as Priest, another as Deacon, another as Sub- 
deacon, before the image of the crucifixy or at least, not fan 

* Life of Parker, iii. 28. f Strype Ann., i. 260. 

} Burnet, Hist. Eef , iii. pt. 2, p. 390. Zurich Letters, Feb. 1660, 68. 

II Zurich Letters, in anno 62. 
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from it, with candles, and habited in the golden vestments 
of the Papacy/' "" Certain of our friends^ lie afterwards 
adds, *^appear to regard these things as matters of indif 
ference. For my own part, should this be enjoined, we ought 
rather to suffer deprivation." This Sampson, in the begin- 
ning of this letter, sneers at the consecration of Bishops^ 
and was afterwards accordingly ejected from his deanery for 
nonconformity. Even Whitgift^ too, so confidently claimed 
as an ally by Dr. Lushington, in his reply to " Cartwright's 
Admonition to the Parliament," defends the placing a Cross 
on the dead body, when brought to burial, as an indifferent 
ceremony. 

From all these facts I conclude, therefore, that the 
opinion of the Judge, that Queen Elizabeth's Bishops, or 
any niunber of them, construed their Act of Uniformity 
as forbidding Crosses or Crucifixes, in the sense in which 
we use them, is the reverse of fact ; that they referred 
to any pre-existing law against these Church ornaments^ 
other than those whidi I have before quoted, which, 
on the contrary authorised them, is equally imtrue; 
that the dictimi that all Crosses, such as we now daim the 
use o^ were in fact taken away before the end of her reign,^ 
is an assertion wholly unsupported by evidence ; that if 
they were so taken away, it was done by individual 
bishops, contrary to law ; that on the contrary, that the 
inference is wholly the other way, both from Heylyn's 
express words, from the known opinions of many of the 
bishops, and from the fact, that, after similar Injimctions 
in King Edward's times, Crosses, candles, rich altar-cloths, 
and such like, still continued in use by authority, that 
they were in like manner retained in Elizabeth's reign 
also. 

♦ The Judge borrowed this expression from a note to Cardwell's Synod., i, 
236 ; his only authority. I have shown the sense in which, alone, it vfuiy be 
true. 

E 
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IV. I might here stop ; for, although much remains behind 
unsaid, yet sufficient has been advanced to show that the 
Judgment of the Consistory Court on this matter is wholly 
unsoimd in law, and foimded on gross mis-statements of&ct. 
But before I proceed to consider the particular instances to 
which the Judge has applied his new legislative enactments, 
I must here pause to warn all members of the Church of 
England, whose adherence to that Church is built upon the 
succession of its order to the apostles, upon its being no 
newly-constituted society, but the redintegration and refor- 
mation of that chinxjh which was before it, to primitive 
apostolic order, discipline, and doctrine, and upon the iden- 
tity of its sacraments with those of the rest of Christendom, 
that there is not one of these fimdamental principles of 
union, which ihe Judge has not in one way or other nega^ 
tived, or sought to overthrow. The consequence is, that, so 
far from not having any relation to fidth or practice, this 
decision will, if supported by the superior courts, be equiva- 
lent to a Bevolution in this Chiuxdi, a new Beformation, a 
reconstruction thereof on whoUy new principles ; to a solemn 
declaration by the highest authority that the foundations 
upon which its learned divines (such as Bidley, Parker, 
NoweU, Hooker, Bramha.ll, Overall, Cosid, Field, Wilson, 
Andrews, Bull, Hammond, Taylor, Barrow, and other vene»- 
rable names), have maintained its Catholic and primitive 
character are imstable or false, and it will be incumbent 
on all lovers of truth within her, solemnly to reconsider 
their position, and to enquire whether her identity has not 
dius been substantially changed. That this will have been 
brought about by an act of tyranny and oppression, varies 
not the case. Nor can we enter into the distinction that 
it will be merely an act of oppression by the temporal 
power. It will not be so. The spiritual and temporal 
power, separately as well as conjoiatiy, having constitute^ 
the Church of England in its present form, as long as it 
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remains a fundamental principle of that law, that the Boy al 
authority is suprefne in all cattses ecdesiastical as well as 
dvil, which is a principle of our ecdesiastical law (as of 
necessity it must be unless some foreign authority be 
admitted), then it follows that a decision by Judges, acting 
within their jurisdiction under the Koyal authority, 
is a decision binding all ecclesiastical as well as secu- 
lar persons, and the consciences of all members of the 
Chwccln. 

Now, by this present decision, applicable indeed in 
words to ornaments only, but in principle equally to doc- 
trine, it appears, first, that the continuity of the present 
Chinxjh of England with that before the Beformation is 
completely broken. The Judge deliberately refused to 
construe the Rubric by any reference to what was in the 
Church prior to, and even diuing, the second year of 
Edward the Sixth, but wholly confines the grounds of his 
conclusion to what was subsequent to the fifth and sixth 
years. He sanctions, without qualification, all that was 
done at the Reformation, without recognising anything 
before it. He declares (I discuss not here how truly) that 
"aie Sacrament^ or ''Holy Commmdon^ commonly caUed 
the Mass ^ of the times preceding the third year of Edward 
the Sixth (although four times designated by that name 
in the Act* which authorised Edward the First's Book, 
and also in that *' godly order" itself t which continued 
in force up to the sixth year, and so called also by Cranmer 
in his Visitation Articles and in the Boyal Injimctions of 
this second year), was no sacrament at all, but was annihi- 
lated, root and branch, " extirpated hy authority of Par- 
liamenty^ and a new ordinance which had no relation 
whatever to the former established by the same authority 

* 2&3Edw.VI.,c.l. 

t See the Preface to Edw. VI., 2nd Book, 1662, where the First Book is so 
designated. 

E 2 
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in its room. Further, that "the Altar" of the ante- 
Reformation Church* is "directly opposed to the Table" 
of the present Church ; clenching the whole with the dictimi 
that what is not permitted by the Act of Uniformity and 
Book of Common Prayer, deriving its authority solely 
from Parliament, is prohibited ; thus making that Act and 
its framers not only the sole and exclusive rule^ but also 
the sole and exclusive fountain and source of authority and 
truth in religion, ritual and doctrinal I need not point 
out how completely this adopts and verifies what has 
always been the Roman Catholic argument against the 
Church of England, and reduces it in principle to a mere 
dissenting community. 

Again ; not satisfied with abrogating all former laws^ the 
Judge (a mere individual layman) proceeds boldly, with- 
out authority to guide him, to instal himself into the 
office of a legislator, and on principles of his own arbi- 
trary selection to enact laws for the Church of England 
to add to her Rubrics and Canons ; for to settle points, 
now and for ever, which had notoriously remained open for 
three himdred years, to declare that the plain words of 
Acts of Parliament are no longer binding, is to make the 
law, not to declare it. 

So the declaration, "that what the Church of England 
has prescribed is a prohibition of everything else," is 
making a law which had no existence, or was ever heard of 
before, excluding from that Church all that has not been 
enjoined by it. So, the adoption of the Canon, " that the 
Reformation intended to do away with aU that had been pre- 
vumsLy abused^ is a law repealing and abrogating the 30th 
Canon, and enacting that proof in Ecclesiastical matters that 
a thing had been once abused was sufficient to show that it 
was abolished, with this intolerable condition superadded, 

♦ The relative word " High " altar is mere surplusage ; there cannot be 
a high altar, where there is no other that is low. 
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that the private opinion of the Judge, for the time being, 
was to determine of what was such abuse.* 

Again, the Judge refused to take notice of the law or 
facts which existed previously to the third year of King 
Edward, in order to ascertam what had the authority of 
Parliament at that time, and referred to fects subsequent 
to that era only. What is this but an abrogation of all 
former Canon law ; a repeal of the statute 25 Henry VIII., 
c. 19 ; an annulling of the Rubric ; and the substitution of 
the practice of such subsequent period as the Judge may 
fancy, in place of that period which the Rubric expressly 
points out ? 

So, also, as I have shown, his intrusion into the personal 
ofl&ce of the Ordinary to pronounce on the meetness of altar- 
doths, &c., is equivalent to the making and passing a statute 
empowering the lay Commissary, not the Bishop, to decide 
in these matters ; and since this assimiption of arbitrary 
power, if legal as to Church ornaments, is equally legal 
as to Church doctrine, so far as I can see, there is no 
reason in principle why a succeeding or another lay Judge 
may not enact as many more new laws, independently 
alike of the Crown and of the Legislature. I make no 
exaggeration therefore when I affirm that this decision un- 
dermines and overthrows the foundations upon which the 
Church of England has hitherto stood. It wiU be no longer 
the Church of our fathers, purified fi:om error and restored 
to its integrity. It will not be the same in authority and 
essence as it was, and fixed on its firm base by the joint 
action of the civil and ecclesiastical elements ; but the 
creature and invention of a day, to be moulded and 
changed at the wiU of individual Judges, in obedience to 
the popular prejudice of the hour. Authority (whether 

* "I am decidedly of opinion that both crosses and crucifixes &11 within the 
the same general principles ; both have been abused " (p. 43). He certainly 
might have said jiist as much of the pulpit 
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rightfiilly or not, matters not) will have pronounced, and no 
one will be able to gainsay the decision, that the Rubric 
req)ecting Church ornaments, — ^plain as it is grammatically 
and historically ; twice solemnly enacted as it was by the 
whole Legislature — ^is a cheval de bataiUey a pretence, a mere 
sham ; a tub thrown to the whale to stifle controversy, but 
has no real practical meaning, but may be construed as 
convenient. If this be so, then the same no-principle appHes 
to all the Prayer Book ; its reality and stability is gone, and 
it becomes one enormous and firatudulent pretence, con- 
structed, not to save souls, to enshrine truth, but to sub- 
serve the purposes of the State, and to pander to the 
^naticism of the multitude. 



PART II. 



Having falsified, then, as I believe, the whole of the 
general legal grounds on which this judgment proceeds, 
and shown its tyrannical and fatal consequences to the 
Church of England, let me proceed to prove, that in each 
individual case to which he has applied them, he is utterly 
at variance with truth and law. 

I. Beginning with the question of the Cross — and here I 
must protest that to be forced to contend, on merely legal 
groimds, for the retention of the Cross as distinguished from 
the crucifix, in our Christian temples, is of itself a scandal 
and disgrace to the Church of England. The cross is, as 
Dr. Johnson, defines it in his Dictionary, the ''Ensign of 
the Christian religion.^' If so, ought it not to be published 
and proclaimed as such ? Should it not be placed conspi- 
cuously in and upon our Churches, to mark that they are 
not secular or pagan edifices ; and to recall to Christians, 
unless they are ashamed to confess their faith openly, that 
practice which the religion of the cross inculcates ; to be a 
token that they are not ashamed to fight imder that 
"Ensign,'' "His banner,'' against "the devil, the world, and 
the flesh 1" I do not hesitate to say, therefore, that on 
general, moral, and religious groimds, thus to abrogate the 
use of the symbol of our common faith, is an outrage and 
insult to Christianity itself The words of the 30th Canon 
(which Dr. Lushington, as we have seen, wholly ignores 
and contradicts) are so pertinent, that I may be excused 
from quoting them, entirely appHcable as they are as well 
to the thing itself, as to the mere sign with the finger in 
baptism. "So that for the veiy remembrance of the 
Cross, wliich is very precious to all them that r'ghtly be- 
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lieve in Jesus Christ, and in the other respects mentioned, 
the Church of England hath retained still the sign of it in 
baptism; following therein the primitive and apostolical 
Chiu-ches, and accounting it a lawful outward ceremony 
and honourable hadge, whereby the infant is dedicated to 
the service of Him that died upon the cross.'' The large 
^t cross on the top of the Cathedral of the diocese, on the 
outside of almost every Church in England, in many a 
village churchyard at this moment, give the lie to his 
ruling. And how, and for what reason, can crosses out- 
side a Church be lawfiil "ornaments,^ and those within 
illegal? "For the same reasons," said Attorney-General 
Noy, in Sherfield's trial,* " the Judge might take upon him 
to pull down all Cathedral Churches, because they are 
made in the form of a Cross." The true inquiry is not, 
then, whether the use of the Cross has not be«n abused 
(with all other things that are excellent and good) by evil 
men to evil purposes, but simply whether it may not be 
lawfully and religiously used, without breaking and de- 
stroying the uniform order of public worship established in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

With the reservation of this protest, I will now abstract 
from the verbose and vague statements of Dr. Lushington 
as far as I can understand them, the grounds of his decision, 
as to the Cross ; bearing in mind the fact, that he has 
throughout, apparently with design, confounded the Cross 
with the image of our Lord crucified. 

The Cross, he allows, is not an image. It was in use in 
Queen Mary's time, when all Roman Catholic observances 
came again into use, even the crucifix. [He has not shown that 

the use of this was ever lawfully abolished.] Before the passing of the 

3 & 4 Edward VI. against images, in the two first years 
of King Edward, nothing can be foimd to have been 

done in this matt^. [This statute only applied to " images" of '^stone, 
timber, and alabaster," not, therefore, to a cross or metal crucifix ; and I shall 

» State Trials, L 685. 
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presently show that much was done in these two years; indeed, by this, his 
own admission, it must have been in use in those years, if it was in use before.] 
Yet there is no direct proof that it was in use then. [I shall 
show that there is such proof in abundance.] He admits that this 
statute cannot govern this present question since it was 
repealed by Queen Mary, and not revived till after the first 
Act of Uniformity ; and the present act refers to a more 

distant period for the test. [Why, then, waste time in discussing it, . 
when it had evidently no bearing on the question, unless it were in order to 
distract the attention from the points really at issue ?] Sut Queen 

Elizabeth's Bishops protested against crosses, even against 
the known will and usage of their sovereign, p have shown that 
only a portion of them protested against images only ; tiie remainder, with 
Parker at their head, were in fevour of moderate use even of them ; and 
that the question of crosses or crucifixes was never once mooted.] The 

result was, that aU crosses were demolished [he does not add, 

<^by lawful authority,*' for I have proved there was none, though doubtless, some 
might have been by peculation, private prejudice, and by popular violence,'**] 
before the end of her reign, [I have shown that these crosses were 
Roods, i, e, images ; and that there is no evidence for this assertion, much less for 
the assertiont that all crosses were destroyed.] This is proved, he sayS, 

by the Canon of 1571, which ordered all solaria, L e., lofts, 
where lignecB cruces formerly stood, to be taken away. 
[I have shown this Canon, as indeed he admits (why then did he cite it ?) 
had no force, confirmation by the Crown being refused; that it applies to 
Eoodfl, i, e,, images only, and to wooden images only, not tiiose of silver or metal] 

We cannot suppose, he proceeds, that the Bishops would 
have outraged the wishes of their Sovereign imless they 

had the lawlj! with them ; [The argument is much stronger, that the 
Queen would not have acted with such pertinacity in the &ce*of the nation, 
imless she had had the law witli her, and I shewed that one of these very oppo- 
nents admitted the very feet] some law, in the early years of the 
Reformation,§ to which the Rubric in the Act of Uniformity 

* See Sir J. Hayward's Four First Years of Queen Elizabeth, Camden 
Society. t See Parker, Ann., i. 262 ; Cardw. Synod., L 123. 

} He judiciously adds, and " the feding of th&people;^ which it seems is to 
override the law. 

§ It is strange he should assert this, for he had just before said, that as &r 
as he could find, nothing was done in the two firat years of Edward the Sixth 
about < 
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referred as forbidding crosses. [I have shown, not only that there 
was no such law, but that the law was decisively the other way ; that if there 
had been such a law, they need not hare urged the Queen to issue Injunctions.] 
That they interpreted, therefore, the Act of Uniformity in 
their favour ; [I have shown, the Act of Uniformity was never once 
referred to; and that, on the contrary, it is clear they supposed the existing 
law allowed of crucifixes, or tiiey would not have been so urgent to obtain the 

Queen's Injunctions against them.] for they COuld not have Opposed 

them because they were images, as no law existed to forbid 

unages. [How, then, can he, in the same breath, assert that the Act o£ 
Uniformity forbade crosses and crucifixes? I have shown that in efoery 
case they opposed images, and images only.] But, however this may 
be, we have only to look to what was done and in itse, and 
that use must be general, in the second year of Edward VL 
[I have proved that the Rubric says nothing about what was done, but what wajs 
the law in that second year, and what was in the Church of England by that 
law, not what was in use therein ; although 1 have shown, and shall presently 

abundantly show, what that general use was.] But supposing there IS 

nothing in what I say, the intention of the Reformation 
was to abolish all that had been abused. The Cross had been 
abused to idolatrous purposes,* therefore the intention of the 
Keformation, on which I am bound to act, was to abolish it. 

-"[I , have exposed at length the illegality and iniquity of such a posi- 
tion, and that it is directly opposed to the Thirtieth Canon, and to the 
principles eiiunciated by Bishop Jewel in his Apology, to which that Canon 

refers.] That, in order to interpret the Rubric rightly, 
according to this intention and purpose, we must take the 
contemporaneous interpretation of Elizabeth's Bishops^ re- 
jecting what was before the second of Edward (and, even, it 
would seem, that which existed in that and the subsequent 
year), rejecting Laud and Juxon, the times of Charles I. 
and II., and of the firamers of the governing Act of Uni- 
formity. [I have shown that the contemporaneous exposition was directly 
the contrary way ; that the Judge was imperatively bound to ascertain the law 
and usage before the second year of King Edward, in order to settle what it 
was in that year ; that he has made a covert attempt to bind us down to sub. 
eequent usage instead of that usage ; that the intention of the framers of the 
governing Act of Uniformity alone must guide us, and they were in &vour of 

* He hiad before admitted that the cross was not an idol or image, how, 
then, can it be " idolatrous ? *' 
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croaaei, and all the omamenta complained ofj That if this be BOt cor- 
rect, yet that the Church of England prohibits what it does 
not prescribe ; and therefore crosses, and these other oma- 
ments, not being prescribed, are forbidden, [I have shown that 

thii newly-invented Canon of eonetruction b wholly nnsound, as violating the ac- 
cepted and settled rules of all the courts of law, and that the contrary ih the rule, 
viz., that all that is not contrariant to or inconfliatent with the Act of Uniformity 
ia permitted ; and beaide thatj the Act of Uniformity, the 25 Henry VTII., a 19» 
the second of Edward TI., and hie Inj unctions do expressly, or by implica- 
cation, prescribe or allow the use of crosses and the other ornaments.] That 

nothing was done in James I/*s time about crosses, nor were 
they revived till Laud, whose authority goes for nought, 
and some of his Bishops, in a few instances, restored them. 

[I have shown that the contest about them and their use continued, and that the 
Hampton Court divines, with James I. at their head, decided in their ^voiir 
and it will appear that in Charles I.*s time they were almost li^iwrW^^f renewed J 

That all the great divines of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and Edward VI., were against them, including Whitgift. 

[1 have ehown the contrary^ that only on© section was against them, viz,, the 
Calvinist ; that the foreign Protestants have universally adopted the use of 
croasea ; and that it is manifestly illegal and partial to take the opinioDH of 
one section of the Church only, and reject the other.] That at all events 

they were all destroyed at the Commonwealth, and not 
sinee restored, and the fact of their non-restoration and 
disuse for three hundred years, [an untruth on the Judge's owi^ 
showing,] except by Bishop Butler> shows they are illegal 

[With Bishop Butler 1 shall deal presently. In the meantime it is notorious 
that these erossefl were destroyed by the enemies of the Church, by schismatic 
and ill^l violenee ; and non-user cannot destroy the provisions of a positive 
•statute, by the Judge's own admission- At the Revolution in 16S8, the 
present Rubric, which refers to the 2 Edward VI. j when they were iii 
legal use, was retained. Besides, the argument of non-user for one hun- 
dred and fifty years^ is an argument against tbe very principles of the 
Eeformation itself, which was a restoration, in many instances, of wha^ 
had not been used for one thousand years; and every one knows that 
during these one hundred and fifty years, the Church of England lost 
its energy and vital power, and the affections of the people, and at the 
end of the past century, probably, was more corrupt than any other Church 
in the world, though it had suffered the use of the Cross to go into desuetude,] 

That it is admitted on all hands that the Crucifix is prohi- 
bited, and that if the Cross be lawful, the crucifix is so 

also*^ [That is n^t the issue now to be tried ; and if the use of the cmcifii: be 
^ It waa solcmnty decided on appeal, by the C^urt of Delegates^ in the case 
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unlawful, yet it does not displace an iota of the reasoning in &your of the 
Cross, but confirms it.*] That the CTUcifix is idolatrous and no 

one defends it, and the cross falls under the same rules as 
the crucifix: both have been abused. [This is palpably &lse, as 

the crucifix may include an image, the Gross cannot. I have shown, however, 
all his rules are unsound, and that the question is, whether there may not be a 

lawful use of it.] And SO he sums up, I have come to the con- 
dudon "that crosses are not warranted by law." A con- 
clusion which I have already proved, and shall hereafter 
prove more ftilly, is without a premise, or even an excuse to 
support it, and even if correct, does not authorise him to re- 
move the crosses firom St. Barnabas', or St. Paul's ; for he 
should have proved (and his words are purposely and dis- 
ingenuously ambiguous), that they are contramant and 
REPUGNANT to the law ; are not only "not warranted," but 
are prohibited by law, which he has not attempted to do.t 
Having, then, canvassed the grounds on which the Judge 
has defended his attempt to force the neglects and omis- 
sions of the last himdred years upon the Church of England 
for her rule, as to her ornaments in Divine worship, and to 
displace that rule which her Liturgy expressly gives, that 

of " The Dean and Chapter of Westminster v. The Churchwardens of St. Mar- 
garet's Westminster, anno 1766 (see Wilson's Ornaments of Churches and 
,Walcotf s Memorials of Westminster) that a figure of Our Lord crucified, with 
St John, and St. Mary Magdalene, forming tiie principal part of a stained 
window over the altar of St Margaret's, Westminster, was lawfuL 

* It is not, however, admitted, but denied, that the crudfiz ever was pro- ' 
hibited. Wlien and where was such admission made, and by whom ? When 
and where was such prohibition lawfully made, and by whom ? Archbishop 
Wake's words are (Doctrine of the Church of England, p. 15) : ** We are so fEir 
from condeming all sorts of images, that we think it not any crime to have the 
histories of the Grospel carved or painted in our very Churches, which the walls 
and windows of several of them do declare." So Bishop StiUingfleet argues, 
^ that images are lawful when they are used for no other end but solely to 
represent to the mind an object of worship, as a crucifix may do our Saviour, 
when it is no more than an external note or character, and with the same use 
that words have." — Diecouree on Idolatry, p. 527. 

t It might be worth while to inquire, by what right the Judge of tiie Con- 
sistory Court wears the wig, bands, and gown, with which he is ''orna- 
mented." It would be difficult to prove they were " warranted by law." Is 
he then to be stripped of them ? 
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which was '* In that Church by authority of Parliament, in 
the second year of King Edward," — ^let ns look, now, to 
the arguments and proofe on the other side. 

We have seen, that the Ecclesiastical Common Law of 
England is still in force, except where expressly superseded 
by statute. What was that Common Law, as regards the 
use of crosses in Divine worship ? 

St. Austin, when he first landed in England, bore a silver 
Cross before him, as his banner, and approadied Canterbury, 
bearing the holy Cross before him, singing a litany.* 
In the church built by Buga, daughter of Kentwme 
King of the West Saxons, we are told by Aldhelm, a.d. 
675 :t 

** Hie Cruds ex auro splendeseit lamina fulvo 
Argentique simiil gemmis omata metallis.*' 

'' The Cross resplendent, here is raised in sight, 
With jewels, plates of gold, and silver bright.'* 

The very kind of Cross which is now complained o£ Beda, in 
his History of the Abbots of Jarrow, speaks of the Cross used 
in the Divine offices.^ Willebald, in his Life of S. Boniface, 
tells us that it was " the custom among the Saxons, to erect 
the sign of the Holy Cross, dedicated to God, and honoiuubly 
adorned, and exalted on high, for the common use of daily 
prayer."§ WiUebald himself was dedicated to Grod before 
one of these crosses, erected in the kingdom of Wessex. And 
Whitaker, the learned historian of Richmond's time, tells us 
that, in more than one instance, he found them thus erected 
where no church existed before the Norman conquest. Con- 
secrated crosses are spoken of in Archbishop Theodore's Peni- 
tential (a.d. 734), which was the foundation of the English 
Canon law — In loco altaris Crux debet poni," he directs. || 
King Edwin, in the seventh century, dedicated a large 

* Bed. Ec. Hist., i. 25. t Oper., edit. GUes, 117. 

J Ec. Hist., i. 26. § Acta SS. Ord. Benedicti in loco. 

II Theod. Pen. xlvii. Ancient Laws and Instit. of England, ii. 66. 
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gold cross and a chalice to the use of the altar.* Wilfred, 
in his Church at Ripon, — 

'' Qmn etiam wJblime Orucis radiante metaUo 
Hie potuU tropawm,^'' 

** Aloft) the radiant trophy of the Cross, • 
"With gilding bright, he placed.'* 

Albert, Archbishop of York, in the end of the eighth 

century,— 

** Ik sublime Crucu vexiUum erexit ad aram 
£k totum texit pretions valde metaUis.^f 

^ A standard Cross he on the altar placed, 
On high, and all with precious metals graced." 

The cross erected by St. Guthbert at lindisfame was 
stiQ standing in the sanctuary of Durham Cathedral, in 
Leland's time.| Crosses appear in the accounts given of 
the Church of York by Archbishop Egbert, a.d. 910 } 
and King Athelstane's laws speak of them.§ The sign 
of Christ's pa^ion was carried before the priests in proces- 
sion on Rogation and Litany days,|| A.D. 747. All decrees 
and public acts were ratified by the Anglo-Saxons before 
a cross holden in the Bishop's hands.! King Canute, 
after his coronation, put his crown upon a cross in the 
church.** That the Normans still continued the common 
use of it tiQ the latest times is notorious, and is fiilly 
proved by the ancient Breviaries, Missals, and other 
service books, manuscript and printed, in the British 
Museimi. 

So, also, as we have seen by the statute 25 Henry VIII., 
c. 19, " Such Canons, Constitutions, Ordinances, and 
Synods Provincial, being then already made, not con- 
trariant to the laws, statutes, and customs of the realm 

* Beda Ec. Hist, it 20. 

t See for the above the Poem De Pontificibus Ebor., Gale, Veteres Script, ii. 

X See Leland's Coll., in loco. § Ancient Laws Instit. of England, vol. i. 

II By Canons of Cloveshoe, Johnson, Can. i. 251. 

H Constitutions of Cealclyth and Cloveshoe, ib. 281, 299. 

•• Matth. Westm., 209. 
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(i. e.y as they then existed), and not to the damage or 
hurt of the King's prerogative, were still to he used and 
executed as they were before the making of this Act 

By a Constitution of Giles de Bridport, Bishop of Salis- 
bury,* A.D. 1256, the parish priest and parishioners are 
required to provide "candlesticks" for the altar, "crosses 
and all other vestments belonging to the altar; also 
lights in the chancel, and a sufficient number of candles 
for the whole year at vespers, matins, and mass." By 
Archbishop Winchelsea's and Gray^s Constitutions, A.D. 
1250, 1305, a cross for processions, and a cross for the 
dead, are to be provided by the parishioners. The Sarum 
Ordinal, which was in force throughout the South of 
England, by virtue of ancient custom, and the Constitutions 
of Archbishop Chicheley, (a.d. 1415),t constantly speaks 
of and directs the use of the Crosa Nimierous editions of 
the Sarum Breviary, Processional, Gradual, and Missal,J 
which continued to be printed up to Henry the Eighth's 
death, prove, beyond doubt, that the same continued (not- 
withstanding repeated spoliations of church plate and orna- 
ments) in use up to that event. All these books, as well as the 
more recent MSS., contain numerous prints of the aJtar 
with the cross and two lighted candles (the peculiar 
English custom) thereon, directions for praying before the 
Cross, and exemplifications of processional crosses, and 
directions how to use them. 

It is, therefore, certain and notorious, that after thje 
passing of the 25 Henry VIII., c. 19, the use of crosses, 
as an ornament of the Church in Divine worship, existed 
under the authority of the Common Canon and Statute 
Law throughout England up to the death of King Henry 
the Eighth. Was there any statute passed (custom there 

• Wilk. Concil, i. p. 714. 

t Lyndewode's Provinciale, 104; JohnBon*8 Canons, ii. 248. 
t The last edition of the Missal was in 1635, but the others continued to 
be printed till 1546. 
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could be none) in the interval before the end of the 
second year of King Edward the Sixth, to wit, before 
the 28th day of January, 1549, which rendered any of 
these Canons '' contrariant or repugnant '' to the King's 
Prerogative or the laws of the Realm? Three statutes 
passed, to wit, the 28 Henry VIIL, c. 7, respecting the 
King's wiU; the 31 Henry VIIL, c. 8, respecting pro- 
clamations ; and the 2 & 3 Edward VI., c. 1, respecting 
these mattera Moreover, under the authority of the first- 
of these statutes certain Royal Injimctions known as 
Cromwell's,* were issued, which had also the authority of 
Convocation, but had little or no relation to the matters 
now in issue ; although they recognise the cross as a still 
existing and legal ornament. Besides these, we have seen 
that Injimctions were issued by his son and successor. 
King Edward, in May, 1547, the first year of his reign, 
which appear on the face of them to have Parliamentary 
authority ; and the Visitation Articles of Cranmer, then 
Archbishop, were framed according to them ; but neither 
did these make any change in the pre-existing law 
respecting crosses, or any other of the ornaments of the 
Church now in dispute, as will appear by the extracts given 
below from the only provisions which can affect them : t — 

The Clergy '^ shall not set forth or extol any images, relics, or miracles for 
any superstition or lucre, nor allure the people by any enticements to the 
pilgrimage of any saint or image," but are to teach that goodness, health, and 
grace are to be asked of Grod only. 

^Such images as they know in any of their cures to be or to have been 
abused with pilgrimage, or offering of anything made thereunto, or shall be 
hereafter censed unto, they** (t. e, the Visitors), ^ and none other private peiv 
sons, shall, for the avoiding of that most detestable offence of idolatry, forth- 
with take down, or cause to be taken down, and destroy the same, and shall 
suffer from henceforth no torches nor candles, tapers, or images of wax to be 
set afore any image or picture, but only tioo lights upon the high aUar brfore 
the sacramen/, which, for the signification that Christ is the very true light qf 
^ world, they shall suffer to remain still. 

* Burnet, App. 

t See Cardwell's Documentary Annals; Sparrow's Collection of Docu- 
ments, &c. 
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'* They shall take away, utterly extract, and destroy all shrines, coverings 
of shrines, all tables, candlesticks, trindilles or rolls of wax, pictures, paint- 
ings, and all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, and 
superstition, so that there remain no memory of the same in walls, glass win- 
dows or elsewhere, within their Churches or houses." 

In February following, obeying the mandate of six only 
of the Lords of the Council, Cranmer wrote a letter ( Wilk. 
ConciL iv. 22) to his suf&agans (Bonner, Bishop of London, 
.among the nimiber), ordering that, on accoimt of the dis- 
putes, what images had been abused, what not, " all images 
should be taken away." This mandate had, of course, no 
legal force or validity whatever; and Bimiet expressly 
says that this was not done till the fourth year of that 
reign (Appendix, ii., part 2). Still, however, it did not 
apply to the silver or other crosses, as they were enjoined to 
be kept. Cranmer^s Articles of Visitation echoed and en- 
forced these Injunctions in the next year, but without saying 
one word against crosses or any of these ornaments, and 
enforcing the order for lights. And it is remarkable that 
Ridley's primary Visitation Articles, in 1550, although no 
longer mentioning lights on the altar, are much more 
scanty and lax thaji Cranmer's in all other respects, and 
mention images but once.^ Under these Injunctions and 
Articles, however, all roods, abused images, shrines, reli^ 
gieuses, &c., were torn down and destroyed without mercy; 
but the crosses and other Church ornaments now in ques- 
tion still remained intact. And in this state of things, on 
the 15th day of January, 1549, passed the statute of the 
2 & 3 Edwar<J VI., c. 1, for the Uniformity of Public Prayer 
and Sacraments, legalising and enforcing what is called the 
First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, making many 
alterations in the verbal and ceremonial form of celebrating 
public prayer and the sacraments, and directing certaiiji 
vestments to be worn and certain actions to be done by 
the ofl&ciating Minister, and contabaing a prohibitory and 

* See Sparrow's Collection; Burnet, App.; and Cardwell, Doc. Ann., that year. 

F 
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exclusive clau6e> enforced by penalties, that Divine worship 
shotild be celebrated in this form, " and none other ^ but 
still containing no regulation at all concerning crosses or 
any other of the ornaments in question ; and therefore not 
being, so far as they were concerned, in anywise contrariant 
or repugnant to the ancient Canons so confirmed by the 
statute of the 25 Henry VIII., c. 19, which therefore still 
remained then in force. Indeed, as I have already re* 
marked, so far were the provisions of King Edward's 
Injunctions and this first Statute of Uniformity from 
authorising any change in this matter, that the very 
silence of these documents on these matters, while they 
were so severe and particular in altering others, by impli- 
cation confirms the previously existing law respecting them 
in the strongest manner ; for * ** the law infers that these 
Acts did not intend to make any alteration other than 
what is specified, and beside what has been plainly pro- 
noimced;'' and it was impossible to conclude that "the 
Church meant to establish that indirectly which it did not 
establish directly." 

It follows, then, that crosses, and the other ornaments 
in dispute, were, " in this Church of England, by authority 
of Parliament,** both before and after the passing of the 2 & 3 
Edw. VI., c. 1, to wit, throughout the whole of the second 
year of King Edward, as the Rubric of the present Act of 
Uniformity requires. Here the enquiry should have 
ended ; and the subsequent investigation pursued by the 
Judge to discover how far these ** ornaments" were subse- 
quently usedy is not only mere surplusage, but an obvious 
attempt in direct coMravention of this Rubric, and the 
acknowledged and well-known rules of construction, to 
substitute for this rubrical text the illegal and fanatical 
doings and neglects of subsequent times, the assimied policy 
of after-enacted laws, and the opinions and practice of one 

Ante. 
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arbitrarily s€flected period and party, to be the rule of the 
Church of England now : doings, policy, opinions and 
practice which that Act of Uniformity and Rubric had 
distinctly and advisedly disregarded and rejected, and 
referred the Church to a totally different period and 
practice for her rule. 

Not content, however, with this infraction of the law, 
the Judge has added a word to the Rubric, and instead of 
reading " ornaments which were in the Church of Eng- 
land by authority of Parliament,*' reads " in use by 
authority of Parliament/' " Assuming the enquiry to be, he 
says, " What was in use de facto in the second year,''^ &c., 
he changes thus the whole sense of the words; for it might 
easily happen, that what was the user, being a question of 
fact, at a distant period might become wholly incapable of 
proof; but it is no difficult task at all to find out what 
was " in this Church by authority of Parliament" at that 
time. For the laws are written, and have been handed 
down to us ; and having that law, we have nothing to do 
with the enquiry whether it was wholly, or partially, or 
not at all, obeyed. 

But, even on the Judge's own version of the matter, his 
argument will fail. The question being, whether the 
cross is an illegal and prohibited ornament in the Divine 
worship of the Church of England, no necessity can exist 
for proving a general user of it. Half-ardozen well authen- 
ticated instances of a public and notorious kind, and con- 
tinued for twenty or thirty years, would have been quite 
enough to establish a "primd facie of legality. But we will 
not insist on this. Evidence, of the most conclusive kind, 
shall now be adduced (great part of which was brought 
to the Judge, but which he afterwards was " unable to 
fijid"), that crosses, and these other ornaments, were in 
actual, and general, and legal use in the Church of England 

• P. 36. 
F 2 
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diiring the first, second, and third years of the Sixth 
Edward, and, subsequently, till the sixth year of his reign. 
Incidental proofe are not wanting to show that, during 
the latter years of Henry VIII., the cross continued in 
use in the Churches. Thus, in the Articles of Visitation, 
set out by Convocation, and confirmed by the King, and 
signed by all the Bishops, and many other dignitaries, 
apparently about the year 1541,* " Creeping to the Cross, 
and himiblijig ourselves on Good Friday before the Cross, 
and offering Christ before the same, and kissing it in 
memory of our redemption, made by Christ upon the 
Cross," are spoken of as " laudable customs and rites to be 
used and continued." So, in the Injunctions to the Clergy 
made by Cromwell, 30th Sept., 1541, t " Ye shall suffer no 
candles, tapers, or images of wax, to be set afore any image 
or picture, but only the light that commonly goeth across 
the Church by the rood loft, the light before the sacra- 
ment of the altar, which ye shall suffer to remain." :|: This 
appears so fi:om the draft of a letter sent by Henry VIIL 
to Cranmer, in 1545, in answer to one sent by him, pub- 
lished by Bimiet,§ " as to lifting up the veil that covered 
the Cross on Pahn Sunday," " kneeling to the Cross at the 
same time," " and creeping to the Cross in Lent," which 
usages he desired to be abolished, that the cross was yet 
untouched. So, at the ftineral of King Henry VIII.^ 
crosses were placed on the altar of St. George's Chapel, 
and the Archbishop had, on that occasion, a cross borne 
before him.)] The numerous Inventories which remain at 
Carlton Eide, of the ornaments of Churches in the first 
and subsequent years of Edward VI., prove indisputably 
the same fact, as I shall presently prove. 

♦ Burnet's Hist Ref., Addend., No. 1 to VoL 1. 
t Appendix to Burnet, book iiL 

I This provision was altered and abrogated by the Injunctions of Ed. VL 
§ No. 61, Append, to pt. ii. 

II Strype's Ec. Mem., rep. A, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 309. 
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If this be, as it undoubtedly was the case, that crosses 
remained in general use till the death of Henry VIII. 
then Dr. Lushington's assertion that he had not been able 
find " that anything had been done as to crosses during 
the two first years of Edward VI., i. e., that their use 
remained the same, is absolutely fatal to his own conclusion, 
and proves, beyond aU doubt, their continued user and 
their legality. But was nothing done ? Burnet tells us* 
that shortly after the accession of Edward VI., — 

** The chnrcli wardens of St. Martin's, Ironmonger Lane, London, took down 
the crucifix out of their Church, under pretence of repairing Uie Church j 
and upon complaint being made to the Council, and their submission, thej 
were ordered to provide a crucifix, or painting of it, and to beware of such 
rashness for the future," f — 

which was a direct legal decision that such removal of 
the crucifix was imlawfuL 

By the King's Proclamation, 6th February, second year 
Ed, VI., *' against such as do innovate, alter, or leave down 
any rite or ceremony of the Church of England by their 
private authority," "creeping to the cross" is exempted 
by name from the penalties thereby imposed, proving that 
crosses were stiU in use. 

Another still more remarkable proof of the continued 
legality and use of crosses in this second year, which the 
learned civilian was also " unable to find," shall be 
related in the words of Strype : | 

" Beside the profanation of Churches, there prevailed, now, another eyil 
relating also to Churches, that the utensils or omam^ts of these sacred places 
were spoiled, embezzled, and made away, partly by the churchwardens, and 
partly by other parishioners. Whether the cause were, that they would do 
that themselves which they imagined would be, ere long, done by others, 
viz., robbing the Churches, which, it may be, those that bore an ill will to the 



* Hist. Beform. book ii. pt. 1. 

t App. 22, Burnet, H. B., pt. 2, book L 

X Memorials of Cranmer, book ii. c. 8, anno 1548, modem reckonings 
A similar letter, signed by five of the Lords of the Coimcil, had been sent to 
•the Bishop of Exeter in the preceding autumn, denouncing and forbidding^ 
the sale dfthe Church pkUejjeweUf and amamerUs. — Wilk. ConciL ii. 17. 
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Beformation, might give out to render it the more odious ; but, eertaiu it is, it 
became more or less practised all the nation oyer, to sell or take away chalices, 
crosses of silver , bells, arid other omoements. For the stopping of this, in the 
month of April [1648], the Protector and the Lords of the Council writto our 
Archbishop this letter upon the information and complaint, as is likely, of the 
said Archbishop himself, in whose diocese especially this sacrilege prevailed. 
' After our right hearty commendations : Whereas, we are informed that the 
churchwardens and parochians of divers parishes do alienate and sell away 
their chalices, crosses of silver, and other ornaments of the Church, which were 
not given for that purpose to be alienated at their pleasure, but rather to be 
USED TO THE INTENT THET WERE AT FIRST GIVEN, or to some other necessary 
and convenient service of the Church; therefore this is to will and require you, 
immediately upon the sight hereof, to give strict charge and commandment, 
on the King's Majesty's behalf, to every parish Church within yomr diocese, 
that tliey do in no wise sell, give, or otherwise alienate any bells, or other 
ornaments orjewds belonging to their parish Church, v/ponpain of his highest 
displeasitre, as they will answer to the contrary at their peril Thus fare you 
well. From Westminster, the last day of April, 1548. iTour loving friends, 
E. Somerset. Will. Saint John. J. Russell. H. Arundel. Thomas Cheney. 
Will Paget Thomas Smith. A. D&mj. Will Herbert. John Baker.' 

^^ It is not an improbable conjecture that the Archbishop procured this 
letter to arm Churchwardens with an answer to such greedy courtiers and 
gentlemen, as used oflen to resort to them, and in their own, or the Council*8 
name, required those goods of their Churches to be yielded up to them, and 
threatened them if they did not." 



So far Strype ; and respecting this document it is to be 
observed, that although the statute 31 Henry VIII. c. 8, 
had then been repealed, yet if the statutable validity of the 
Will of King Henry VIIL be admitted, and it would tit 
this day be too late to dispute it, after having been acted on 
for three centuries, then this Injunction, under the words of 
the 28 Henry VIIL c. 1, and 35 Henry VIIL c. 1, amounts 
to a solemn declaration of the law " in as large and ample a 
manner as if he" (King Henry VIIL) "had or did ex- 
press them by a more special commission under the Great 
Seal of England,"* which, as the King is the fountain of 
justice, would seem to be a binding decision in law at this 
day ; and, a<X5ordingly, although the Injimctions issued in 
the first year of Edward the Sixth, and Cranmer s Visita- 

* See the language of the will, Heylyn, Hist Edw. VI., p. 27 ; Fuller, Ch. 
Hist., qua suprd. 
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tion Articles of the second year,* and those of Ridley (if 
they were reaUy his, and not a Royal Proclamation) of 
1550,t and the Statute of the 3 & 4 Edward VL, 
denounce certain images, they contain not one word 
against crosses ; nor indeed against the crucifix, which, as 
was often the case, was not properly an image, but a mere 
engraved representation in alto relievo of Our Lord's pas^ 
sion;;j: whence I conclude, that even then, and subsequently, 
as wiU immediately appear, the cross still remained legally 
in the ChurcL 

But a still more decisive proof remains to be adduced. 
In the general disorder and dissolution of morals which 
prevailed during the reign of King Edward, the old regime 
tottering to its fall, with nothing as yet to take its place, || 
among the acts of Church spoliation which then were per- 
petrated was, as we have seen, the systematic embezzlement 
of Church ornaments and goods which was attempted in 
various parts of the kingdom. To check this sacrilege, 
besides the letter of the Privy Council of the second year 
aheady given,§ * Commissions were issued by the Privy 
Council in the first, second, and third years, to certain per- 
sons of note, in which it would seem the Bishop was usually 
included, to take inventories of these Church ornaments, 
vestments, and fiimiture (but not including, it would 

♦ Burnet, Hist. Eef., part ii. book J, App. 22. t Ibid, App. 62. 

X And thus, although, on the 17th day of November, in the first year, 1547, 
" the iriMge of Ohriit in those times known by the name of the Rood, together with 
the images of Mary and John, and all oth^ images in St. Paul's, as also in all 
the other Churches of London, were taken down as commanded by the Injunc- 
tions,"(<^) yet the silver crosses all remained in the Churches, then still, and 
were untouched, as we know, by the inventories afterwards taken. 

II It would be well for those who would uphold " aU that was done at tlie 
jReformation^^' to consult the pages of Strype, Collier, and Heylyn, before they 
carry their purpose into effect. Haweis*s "Sketches of the Eeformation,'' 
Pickering 1844, ch. vL & vii., supply some curious details as to the sacrilege 
and desecration then prevalent, and the state of morals consequent tibereon. 

§ Ante, p. 69. 

<•) Hey! . Hist. Eef. Edward VI., s. 20. 
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seem^ any images or shrines). There were, it seems, three 
parts of these first Inventories : one went with the Church 
ornaments, vestments, and fdmiture, which were com- 
mitted to the care of the churdiwardens, with express 
commandment to keep them safe^ and dispose of none of 
them ; another was lodged with the Custos Rotvlorum, or 
Clerk of the Peace of the county ; and the third, with the 
Bishop or his Commissary, who was to return the same, or 
a copy to the Council, when required. 

It appears from these first documents, then, taken in 
conjunction with those of the sixth year,* presently men- 
tioned, that there were, with few exceptions, in all the 
Churches of England, in the second, and to the end of the 
third year of King Edward (although, be it remembered, 
the images and roods had then been removed in the first 
year), one or more crosses of silver or other metal, some 
of them garnished with crystals and jewels ; one or more 
pairs of silver or other candlesticks, spoons, bowls, and 
other articles of plate ; a large variety of copes, vestments 
or chasubles, and altar cloths, and frontals and hangings of 
cloth of gold, silk, velvet, satin, sarcenet, and other rich 
materials, often embroidered (in gold and other materials) 
with angels, suns, lions, flowers, &c. ; together with albes, 
and timicles, and surplices, corporas cloths, and diaper and 
other hnen cloths, more or less numerous and rich, accord- 
ing to the wealth of the individual parish* 

I think there can scarcely be stronger evidence that all 
these articles that were then in this Church of England by 
law, were intended by the Legislat\u:e to be preserved for 
use, so far as wanted in Divine service, according to the 
First Book of King Edward, remembering, as we ought> 
that it is the period immediately preceding this First Book, 
not subsequently to ity which is expressly given as the 

* An account of these Commissions, and specimens of these inventories, 
with an analysis of many others, will be found in the Appendix. 
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rule to the Churcli of England by the last Act of 
Uniformity. 

This proceeding appears to have checked these robberies 
for a short time, but in the fourth and fifth years the 
same system of embezzlement began again ; so that in the 
sixth year severe and menacing Proclamations and fresh 
Commissions with greater powers were issued. The Com- 
missioners were to take an account of what articles were 
remaining ; and comparing the last Inventory to the first, to 
make inquiry, and recover either the articles sold or the value 
of them. Now instructions were for the first time given to 
leave one or two chalices, and some honest and comely cover- 
ings (in the plural nimiber) for the communion table, and 
to sell all the rest, and remit the money to Sir R Peckham, 
Treasurer of the Household and the Master of the Jewel 
House (how it was spent, whilst King Edward was lin- 
gering on his death-bed, we may guess). 

These instructions were executed. Some few of these 
Inventories recite the former, whence it appears that in 
the interval a great portion of the more valuable Church 
furniture had been sold by many of the churchwardens, 
who give a particular, if not credible, account of how the 
produce was disposed o£ But it is most remarkable that, 
notwithstanding the changes which had taken place siace 
the second year, some crosses, candlesticks, altar cloths of 
silk and velvet, embroidered and flowered copes and vest- 
ments, aU the same kind of furniture and ornaments, even 
yet remained in almost aU the Churches. 

The Commissioners, in most of the country parishes, left 
but one or two chalices and a few coverings for the altar, 
and took away and sold all the rest. The commission for 
London, however, empowered the Commissioners there to 
leave in the Churches not only one or two chalices, but 
also " what other ornament as by their discretion shall 
seem requisite for the due service of every such place. The 
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two principal Commissioners were Sir Richard Dobbes (the 
Lord Mayor) and Bishop Ridley ; and by the return to the 
commission, it appears that by them the churchwardens 
were all commanded " safdy to keep the residue of all their 
said goods and oma/ments^ and to sell no more bf them ;" 
and, to prevent any fiirther embezzlement, ^* all the goods, 
plate, jewels, vestments, &c., now remaining and being in the 
hands, possession, and keeping of tJie said new churchwar- 
dens^ we, the said Commissioners, have committed and deli- 
vered to the governance and sole custody of the said church- 
wardens and certain other substantial persons accordingly." 

The relevancy of these facts will appear still stronger, 
when we remember that in the third and fourth years of 
Edward had passed the statute authorising the destruction of 
"oK images ofstone^ timber, and alabaster in the Churches f 
and that Cranmer had, without legal authority,* acted on 
this even before it had become law. The fact, then, that 
nimierous crosses and crucifixes of silver and other metal 
still remained, and were by Ridley (as by the Commis- 
sioners of the first year) ordered to be preserved, and not 
to be alienated, proves beyond doubt that they were not 
considered images in the ordinary sense of the word, nor 
subject to that statute, nor to any of the Injunctions, 
Articles or orders, whether legal or not, hitherto issued. 

These authorities, then, must be consided decisive, that 
the use of the Cross (and these kind of small crosses would 
be altar, not rood crosses), of candles, embroidered and varied 
altar-cloths, jewels, and gold, and silver, remained even up 
to the sixth year of Edward VI., and beyond aU question, 
up to the end of the third year, in use by law, and as I 
have shown, the law of Parliament ; for no authority, civil 
or ecclesiastical, can be shown, which authorised their 
removal, or even disuse. For be it observed, we have here 
Bishop Ridley expressly authorising, and that by his own 

* Ante, p. 65. 
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discretion, two years after his primary Visitation, all these 
articles as Church ornaments^ for " the due service of such 
places,"* the law and state authorities having said the 
same, and denoxmcing, in the strongest terms, their sale or 
removal It foUows, from what I have stated, that the 
assertion of the Judge,t that aU the great Divines in the reign 
of Edward VI. denounced crosses aa superstitious, is an utter 
imtruth, without the shadow of a groxmd to support it. 

Here I feel, that so far as Church ornaments are con* 
cemed, this argument ought to close. I have proved my 
contention, both legally and in fa<5t ; but, as the Judge has 
chosen to pursue his inquiry into much later times, with 
the ill-concealed purpose (which I have already denounced) 
of making the later practice the rule instead of the former, 
to which the Prayer-book refers us, I will foUow, as briefly 
as possible, his footsteps. With regard to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, I have been forced to anticipate the argu- 
ment, and have shown, in confiiting his assertions,^ what 
the facts of history really are — opposed and contradictory 
to the greater part of what he has advanced. 

I may here add, with respect to Queen Elizabeth 
herself, "she was known to be stiU (a.d, 1560) fevourable 
to the use of crosses and crucifixes, and they continued to 
be exhibited, not merely in her own chapel, but in many of 
the Churches."§ Heylyn tells us,|| " The altar in the Queen's 
Chapel was fiimished with rich plate ; two fair gilt can- 
dlesticks, with tapers in them, and a massy silver crucifix 
in the midst thereof." " She seemed,'' says Strype,1f '' to 
have laid them aside ; but, it seems, not long after, that 

* And the fact that this usage so continued, is incidentally confirmed from 
a letter from Calvin to Knox (anno 1554, Epist. 206, p. 28), who thus speaks : 
'' Some of my friends have complained, that you press on them so particularly 
the Anglican ceremonies; so that you are very certainly too much attached to 
your country. Certainly, lights, crosses, and these kind of trifles, no one, I think, 
can doubt, flow from superstition," 

t P. 46. J Ante, p. 43. § Cai'dwell's Doc. Ann. i. 236. 

: II Hist. Kef, p. 124, fol. 1661. t Annals, 171, 173, fol. 1709.] 
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the Queen resumed burning lights, and the image of the 
crucifix again upon the altar in her oratory/' She kept 
them thus till the year 1565, as appears by a letter men- 
tioned in Strype,* *^ Her chapel at Westminster, at that 
time, had next to the wall, in a row, five gilt basins with a 
gilt cross between them. Two great gilt cups, covered, &c/' t 
In 1570, the crucifix, which had before been removed out 
of the Queen's chapel, was now of late (a.d. 1570) brought 
in again,;!: and " a rich and massy crucifix, also, at the table 
or altar of the Royal Chapel, WhitehalL§" 

In King James the First's time, the contest seems to have 
slackened ; but, there are incidental notices, which show, 
that beyond doubt, crosses and the other ornaments con- 
tinued in use, in his reign. In a Puritan work, entitled 
''Certain Demands, with their Grounds,^ printed in 1605, 
we read, " As for copes, surplices, crosses, candles at noon- 
day, &c., we affirm that they ought to be taken away/* 
Thus intimating that they were in use then. So in 
Burton's ''For God and the Kingy''\\ — "What, must other 
Churches have organs, altars, crucifixes, tapers, because 
such is the guise of Cathedrals ?" And we have seen, that 
King James argued, at the Hampton Court Conference, 
for the use of the Cross, against Dr. Reynolds, the Puritan. 

We will pass then to the times of Charles I. "I 
presume the fact to have been," says the Judge, **that 
under the auspices of Laud, and some other of the Bishops, 
crosses were again introduced into some few of our parish 
Churches." A more unfair misrepresentation of facts can 
scarcely be conceived. First, we find that a Crucifix, be- 
longing to the regalia, was placed on the altar at Charles 
the First's Coronation,ir and that they were in use in the 

♦ Annals, 471. t Ashmole's Order of the Garter, 369, fol. 1672. 

J Strype, Life of Park., fol. 310. § Heyl. Cyprian. Angl. 16. 

II P. 163, 4to. 1666. 

IF Heylyn*8 Cyp. Angl. 1. Account of Laud's Trial, the Articles and his 
Aiiswers ; Canterbury's doom^ p. 67, 469, et seq., foL 1646. 



colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, some old ones, some new. 
That they were used in Charles the First's ChapeL^ That 
Bishops Wren, Montagu, and Pierce, also Bishops Neale and 
Goodman, prescribedt and were zealous for their use ; in fact, 
admitted by Laud, Crucifixes were used in many parish 
ChurchesJ on the altars ;l /'all our parish Churches ; and he 
miserably corrupted with Popish superstitions, crucifixes, 
altar tapers, and other innovations."|| " There are divers 
high altars, solemnly dedicated of late, in divers colleges of 
Cambridge and Oxford, adorned with tapers, candlesticks, 
crucifixes, basins, crosses, rich altar cloths," &c.l " Most of 
the Bishops of our time,"^^ says Peter Smart, " busy them- 
selves in nothing more than in setting up ['advancing^ (says 
another)] altars with crosses, crucifixes, [of silver on the 
altar,]tt candles, candlesticks4!t The uses of crosses, candle- 
sticks, &c. &c., had indeed become so general, that in 1643, 
the Parliament, which had then become almost whoUy dis- 
Benting, passed an Ordinance, « that all crucifixes, crosses, and 
other such superstitious ornaments, should be taken away 
from parish Churches and chapels."§§ This we know was 
duly executed by the Parliamentary Commissioners, the 
record of some of whose proceedings, as the notorious WiU. 
Dowsing's Journal, and those recorded by Bruno Ryves, in 
his " Merciuius Rusticus," still remain ; and by Wilson, in his 

♦ Tb. 479. t lb. 488 ; Wren's Anatomy, p. 10. t lb. p. 493. 

§ Parallel of the Liturgy with Mass Book, pp. 44, 67 ; Conference between 
Laud and Fisher, p. 106, 4to. 1640 ; Beply to a Eelation of the Conference^, 
p. 343. II lb. 69. 

IF A Large Supplement of the Canterburean's Self-Conviction, p. 87^ n. 4to. 
1641. 

** That this was literally true, appears from a publication called "A Short 
Treatise of Altars, &c.," appended to " Canterbury's Cruelty," wherein their 
names are given. Besides Laud, were Lindsell, Bishop of Hereford, Corbet, 
Bishop of Oxford, and Bishops Wren, Montagu, Howson, Pierce, Ooodman, 
Manwaring, Neale, White, Field, Wright, and Harsnet. That so numerous a 
body should have united in transgressing the law is of course incredible. 

tt See a Brief Comparison of Liturgy with Mass Book. 

XI Canterbury's Cruelty Introd., 4to. 1643 ; Bastwic^s Answer to Answer 
of Bancks, p. 26, 4to. 1637. 

§§ Walker's Sufferings of Clergy, p. 26, fol. 1714. 
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" Ornaments of Churches."^' According to the latter, in 
Cambridgeshire, we find that very numerous superstitious 
and idolatrous pictures, also crucifixes, were destroyed, pro- 
bably some of them in the windows. Many crosses from 
the outside — ^at Bartlow, three stone crosses ; at Bassingbum, 
one ; at Chattesham and Clopton, crucifixes in the chancel; 
at Croxton, a crucifix in the chancel ; at Ditton Fen, two ; 
at Ditton Wood, two ; at Dullingham, two crucifixes were 
destroyed, and a cross ordered to be taken out of the 
Church ; at Foulmore, two crosses ; at Foxton, two crosses; 
so, one at each of G^rmlengay and Gilden Morden ; and 
with this letter of the alphabet, the return ends, and leaves 
it imperfect. Dowsing^s Journal is more complete.t He, 
under warrant firom the Earl of Manchester, for demolishing 
the superstitious pict\u:es and ornaments within the County 
of Suffolk, in 1643 and 1644, destroyed {inter alid) at 
Ufford, a pict\u:e of Christ on the cross ; at Copdock, two 
crucifixes, a cross on the font, a stone cross on the chancel; 
at St. Mary Elms, four iron crosses on the steeple, and 
the same at Stradbrook ; at Stowmarket, took down two 
crosses on the Church ; at Otley, a cross on the chancel ; at 
linstead, a picture of Christ on the outside of the steeple, 
nailed to the cross, crosses on the font ; at Hallesworth, 
two crucifixes, a cross off the steeple and the chancel ; at 
B;edsham, a crucifix ; at Reginfield, two crosses on the steeple ; 
at Beccles, thirteen several crosses, one on the porch ; at 
Frostenden, one crucifix, crosses on the steeple and chancel ; 
Levington, a double cross on the Church ; at Wallingworth, 
a stone cross on the Church ; Dunnington, nine pictures of 
angels and crosses ; at Parham Hatcheson, a double cross in 
the Church ; three crosses in stone and one in glass, at Kid- 
derminster, one in the Churchyard, where, however, the 
people preserved it.t From other sources, we find that the 

*Appl3. 

t Edit J. n. Parker, 1844. Silvester's Life of Baxter, 40, fol. 1696. 
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Cathedral at Durham, had, in 1 628, crosses and a crucifix^ in 
it, on the altar. So in Winchestert Cathedral, anno 1 636. So 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, crosses and crucifixes, anno 1644.1 
So in Gloucester Cathedral, put up by Bishop Goodman, 
anno 1641.§ So in St. Giles-in-the-Fields.|| 

These, then, are specimens which have survived to us, 
of what really existed in the parish Churches of Suffolk 
and Cambridgeshire, many of the Cathedrals and other 
parish Churches, in the years 1634-44. We find the 
use of the Crucifix or the Cross almost universal ; and we 
must, in common sense, conclude that other parts of 
England were, in all probability, like them. The assertion, 
therefore, of the Judge, that the instances of crosses in 
churches in Charles the First's time were feWy is, like 
many other of his assertions, signally untrue ; and his 
decision that they were imlawful, in the face of the 
fact that public authority in King Charles's, as in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, allowed their general use as lawful, and 
no Court of Law eoer held them unlawful^ as it proceeds^ 
with singular exactness^ on the very reasons given hy 
Prynne^ and the other rebels of his day, for executing 
Laud, and destroying first these ornaments, and then the 
Church of England, so is the injustice no less. Ijaud 
himself tells us, that "whatever he did in these respects 
was according to both Law and Canon^ and with the 
consent and liking of the people^ no command issuing j6x)m 
him against the one or without the other."** And the fact 
that these church ornaments never were challenged at law, 

* Smart's Sermon thereon, 23, 24, 4to. 1628. 

t Canterbury's Doom, p. 80. Its remain is now there. 

X Walker's Sufferings of Clergy, p. 13. 

§ Prynne's Antipathy of Lord by Prelacy, p. 316, 4to. 1641. 

II Petition 'against Heywood, the Incumbent, exhibited in Parliament, p. 
3—9, 4to, 1641. 

H See Prynne's Canterbury's Doom ; throughout the coincidence is often very 
striking. See p. 460, £^c. 

♦♦ See his History, 166, 224, 416. 
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but stood intact till destroyed by strangers and rebels, 
corroborates ftdly what he asserts. 

It may be safely allowed that, after the Restoration, and 
thenceforward, little is heard of crosses in the Chiirch of 
England. They were not ordered to be restored, simply 
becg/isciof the ruin that the Revolution had brought on 
the country, and on account of the expense, and perhaps, 
partly to conciliate (a vain hope) the remaining Puritans, 
and such men as Baxter, against whose remonstrances, 
however, the Rubric as to ornaments was still retained, 
notwithstanding, as they objected,* "it would bring back 
the copes, albs, and .other- vestments forbidden by the 
Common Prayer Book of the 5 & 6 Edward VI." And 
we know that, shortly after the Revolution of 1688, the 
Church of England fell into that state of apathy, in 
doctrine and practice, the consequence mainly of her 
neglect of externals, from which she has not yet recovered 

That their disuse, however, was not from any opinion 

of the illegality of the Cross and other ornaments, is 

amply proved by the following decisive extract from 

Archbishop Tennison's Diftourse on Idolatry, t which 

authority, that of an Archbishop of no mean learning 

and reputation, though pressed on the learned civilian's 

notice, he carefully ignored, because it directly negatived 

his views: — 

'' To say with men, who run into extremes, that devotional pictures are ne 
helps to excite memory and passion, is to forget that tibey are called mute 
poems, to speak against common sense, and to impute less to a crucifix than 
to the tomb of our friend, or to a thread on our finger. They may be usefvl cu 
monitors in a Christian commonwealth where their worship is plainly for- 
bidden, and by all understood to be so prohibited ; and it teas high superstition 
in those who, in our late unhappy revolutions, defaced such pictures and 
broke down such crosses as authority had suffered to remain entire, whilst it 
forbade the worship of them ; and was, in that particular, so well obeyed, that 
none of them, it may be, ever knew one man of the communion of the 
Church of England to have been prostrate before a cross^ and in that posture to 
have spoken to itP 

* Silvester's Life of Baxter, p. 321. f P. 277. 
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This '^ high superstition'' the Judge of the Consistory 
Court has decided now to accredit and support. 

It is impossible, however, to leave the subject of the 
Cross without denouncing the slur which Dr. Lushington 
has ventured to cast upon the memory of Bishop Butler, 
even whilst apparently condescending to load him with 
needless praises. If ever there was a deep theologian, 
a profound philosopher, a gigantic intellect, an accurate 
and tempered judgment, a bulwark of Christianity, yet 
a most hiunble and modest Christian, in the English 
Church, he was that individual. But it seems he " con- 
sidered it no violation of law," as Dr. Lushington does, to 
have a Cross in his chapel and in his study, and a pictorial 
Crucifix in the window ; and for that he was subject (mainly, 
if not entirely, fi:om Dissenters) to the calumnious imputsr- 
tion of Popery, whilst alive and after his death, as many 
excellent men are now. For this Archbishop Seeker spoke 
of him, it is affirmed, in terms of " disapprobation, which 
would have been much stronger, but for the deference paid 
to Butler's honoured name ;" and so, "if in the case of so 
great, so leamedy so holy a mariy so distinguished by theolo- 
gical writings, stamped with the approbation of our Church 
and its most learned sons, these deviations into Roman 
Catholic practice, however pure in heart and fi:ee from 
error Bishop Butler himself was, cast a passing shade 
on the purity of his faith and the integrity of his character, 
is this an example to be followed, or is it not rather a 
beacon on high to warn us from all the dangers of so 
perilous a ciurse!!^ I might almost leave this lecture to 
answer itself K Butler was " so great and holy a man," 
and his *' theological writings have been so stamped with 
the approbation of the English Church^ then his example 
were one especially to be followed, not avoided ; and any 
deliberate and continued practice of his, as this was, be 
considered, npt as " Roman Catholic," but as it really was, 

G 
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primitive, and truly accordant with the law and spirit of 
the Church of England ; and the censure even of Seeker 
(had he really censured him, which he did not), much more 
of the Judge of a subordinate Diocesan Court, upon such a 
master in theology and Christian philosophy, must sound, 
to those who reaUy appreciate his greatness, absolutely 
ludicrous. But since, as Bishop Warburton remarks,* 
" When we consider that a light matter very often subjects 
the best established characters to the suspicions of pos- 
terity, — ^posterity often as malignant to virtue as the age 
that saw it was envious of its glory, — and how ready a 
remote age is to catch at a lovMrevived sUmdeVy whidi the 
times that brought it forth saw despised and forgotten 
almost in its birth ;" — since the Bishop of London's Com- 
missary, sitting in the seat of justice, has thought fit to 
revive and accredit this slander, viz., that Bishop Butler 
^'deviated into Roman CcUholic practice/^ ** which east a 
shade on the purity of his faith and the integrity of his 
character y" and even ventures to cite the words of a respec- 
table Archbishop of the Church as his precedent for repeat- 
ing it, and to support it by mis-statements of feet, I 
cannot avoid proving from the words of that Archbishop 
himself how incorrect are Dr. Lushington's assertions ; how 
superfluous and undeserved his reflections, which woimd 
while they seem to heal, caltunniate while they affect to 
praise. **His words are softer than butter, yet be they 
very sworda" 

And why this bitter hostihty of the dissenters and 
sceptics of that day, and of Dr. Lushington, agiainst Butler ? 
Simply because that Butler was the reviver and champion 
of that great truth in Christian philos(^hy and religion, 
against which the judgment of Dr. Lushington is in fact 
wholly directed, the importance of EXTMbSr^VL religion ; 

* Works, vol. vii. p. 647, quoted by Bishop Halifax, in his edition o^ 
Butler's works. 
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that, inasmuch as man is a compound of body and spirit, 
he cannot worthily or properly worship Ood without 
visible and outward means conjoined with mental — ^with- 
out the senses co-operating with the soul ; and that a form 
of Christianity must be defective, and contrary to the 
analogy of nature, which neglects those fitting symbols 
which inform and interest the affections, and pretends only 
to reach the heart with bare forms and words, and therefore 
never reaUy influences the miasses at all. "I^'' says Bishop 
Hali&x, "to use an instance taken from the Bishop's own 
practice, a Cross erected in a place of public worship should 
cause us to reflect on Him who died on the Cross for our 
salvation, and on the necessity of our own dying to sin, and 
of crucifying the flesh with its affections and lusts,* would 
any worse consequences follow from such sentiments so 
excited than if the same sentiments had been excited by 
the view of a picture of the crucifixion; suppose such as is 
oonmionly placed with this very design in foreign churches, 
and indeed in many of our own!" But as outward religious 
acts^ and gestures, and symbols, from the direct testimony 
they give to the actual reality of religion, are always hateftd 
to the irreligioTis, and to those who feel no echo from 
them in their hearts, and dislike anything that reminds 
them of such realities, — Butler, who, in his Charge of 
1751, had inculcated on his diocese their duty, "to keep 
up the form and fitce of religion with decency and rever- 
ence" in such a degree, "as to bring the thoughts of religion 
often to their minds, as the thing cannot be preserved 
among mankind without the form," had reproached them 
with the nqglect of the service of the Church, not only 
upon common days, but upon "saints' days,'' insisted on " a 
propwr regard to the structures which are consecrated to 

* ** This was intended,*' says his biographer in a note, ** by the blameless 
prelate, merely as a sign or memorial that true Christians are to bear their 
Cross, and not to be ashamed of following their crucified Master " 

a2 
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the service of God," and their being " kept in becoming 
repair, if not in their original beauty and magnificence,'' 
was, for expressing these sentiments, assailed by the 
Socinians and semi-dissenters of the day with calumny so 
repeated, so loud, so malignant, and so dastardly, that it 
would be scarcely credible, had it not found again an echo 
in these unhappy days. Hinc illcB IdcrymcB ! He was 
accused, mainly on accoimt of this Charge, says his biogra- 
pher, " as addicted to superstitionj as inclined to Popery, 
B3 dying in the communion of the Church of Rome!' * 
This accusation first appeared in an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled, " The Eoot, &c.," in the year 1767; and when 
Seeker called upon the author, in a letter to the St. James' 
Chronicle, to substantiate " so gross and scandalous a false- 
hood,'' he repeated it, expressing his opinion, forestalKng 
the accusation of Dr. Lushington, that " there was nothing 
improbable in it, when it is considered that the same pre- 
late put up the Popish insignia of the Cross in his chapel 
when at Bristol ; and, in his last episcopal Charge, has 
squinted very much toward the same superstition." Another 
assailant contended that the charge and cross amounted 
to a full proof of a strong attachment to the idolatrous 
Church of Rome. To this the Archbishop answered, " That 
he, Butler, was universally esteemed, throughout his life, a 
man of strict piety and honesty, as well as of uncommon 
alalities. He gave all the proofs, public and private, which 
his station led him to give, and they were decisive and 
daily, of his continuing to the last a sincere member of the 
Church of England." As to putting a Cross in his chapel, 
the Ardibishop firankly owns that, for himself, he wishes 
he had not (Bishop Halifax says, " It were to be wished, 
because of the offence it had occasioned, in prudence, it had 

* See the Pamphlets, " A Serious Enquiry into the use and importance of 
External Religion" " Latimer ;" " An Impartial Protestant ;" " The Eoot of 
Protestant Errors Examined," all of which have issued from the Protestant 
Association of these days. ^ 
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not been done"), and thinks, that in so doing, the Bishop 
had done amiss.* But why 1 because " Butler deviated 
into Boman practice?'' because "it cast a shade on the 
piuity of his faith?" No! As if anticipating this un- 
founded reproach, Seeker adds, " Can that be opposed as 
any proof of Popery to all the evidence on the other side, 
or even to the sLagle evidence of the above-mentioned ser- 
mon ? Most of our Churches have crosses upon them ; are 
they therefore Popish Churches? The Lutherans have 
more crosses in theirs, are the Lutherans therefore Papists?" 
The result was, that one of the Dissenters, at least, who 
had originated the accusation, as if altogether to confiite 
Dr. Lushington, in a published letter in the St. James' 
Chronicle, of August 25, 1 767, declared it to be his opinion 
that the accuser and his Mends were obliged, in candour, 
in justice, and in honour, to retract their charge^ unless 
ihefy could establish it on much better grounds than had 
hitherto appeared ; and wished it to be understood that the 
Dissenters " in general (Dissenters, then, had originated 
it) had no hand in the accusation, and that it had only 
been the act of two or three mistaken men. That the 
Consistory Court of London should again have indorsed it, 
is a lamentable feet ; but, I think I have wholly invalidated 
that indorsement^ and have proved, that, even in Seeker's 
and Halifax's opinion (however they might have considered 
the act inopportime), the putting up the cross was no< a 
"deviation into Boman Catholic practice," no more than 
was his celebrated Charge, nor "cast any shade on the 
purity of his faith ;" whilst to those who regard him as he 
doubtless was, longo intervaUoy the brightest luminary of 
the Church of England since the days of the Common- 
wealth, the " beacon " of this his example will be the more 
looked up to, not to be avoided, but to be sedulously fol- 

* These are the words of Halifax in the Notes. Seeker was originally a 
Dissenter, and no record of his baptism can, I am informed, be found 
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lowed when occasion offers, as a means of teaching ** true 
Christians to bear their cross, and not to be ashamed of 
following their crucified Master ;'' as correctly expoxmding 
the law and spirit of the Church of England, in an age 
when corruption of manners, infidelity in opinion, laxity of 
discipline, neglect and carelessness in morals, and conse^ 
quent unsoundness and indifference in faith, within a few 
years after, nearly made shipwreck of that Church. 

II. Having thus proved the legality of crosses as part of 
the ornaments of the Church of England, and their constant, 
and at law, imchaUenged use, in that Church at least tiU 
the times of the Great Rebellion, let us turn to the 
question of Altar-lights, and we shall find their legality 
even more undoubted, their use equally constant. 

In the earliest times, the fourth Canon of the Apostles, 
so praised by Beveridge, mentions '^ lamps at the holy 
offering." Beda speaks in one of his homilies''*' of the "walls 
of the Church being carefiilly adorned, and many lights 
being lit'' at the Divioe service. A pharus, or caridelahrwmy 
hung over the altar of the Cathedral Church at York, in the 
beginning of the eighth century, which altar was decked 
with silver and gems.t King Edgar's Canons enact, "Let a 
light be always burning in the Church, when a mass is 
sung." The poem of the monk Ethelwolf on the abbots 
of lindisfame, speaks of the numerous candelabra in the 
church glittering like stars. J By the Constitutions of Giles 
de Bridport, Bishop of Salisbury,§ anno 1236, the parson was 
to provide the candelabra, but the parishioners the " wax 
candles in the chancel, and also sufficient light throughout 
the whole year, at Matins, Vespers, and the Mass, and blest 
bread, with candles, in every church in the Christian world." 
By a provincial constitution of Archbishop Kejmolds, which 

♦ Lingard's Anglo-Saxon Cliurch, p. 291. 

t Poema de Archiepis. Ebor., Gale, ii. % Act. SS. Ben. vL 331- 

§ Wilk. Con. i 714. 
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embodied the then existing custom, A.p. 1322^ "Let two 
candles, or one at the least, be lighted at the time of high 
mass,''* And Lyndewode, commenting on this Constitution, 
adds, "Note, that the candles to be burned at the celebration 
of the mass, must be of wax rather than any other material. 
For the candles so burning signifieth Christ himself , who is 
the brightness of the eternal light!^ In which he repeats the 
ancient observation of Isidore of Seville (in the seventh 
century) :t "Under the type of this corporeal light, that 
light is shown forth of which we read in the Grospel, ' He 
was the true light which lighteneth every man.'" As we have 
already proved in extenso, this, and all other Canons, where 
not expressly avoided by some subsequent Parliamentary 
authority, or contrariant or repugnant to the then laws, 
statutes, and customs of the reaVm^ or to the Bang's prero- 
gative, "are now stiU to be used and executed as before,'' 
by the 23 Henry VHI., c. 19. That this Canon was in 
universal force throughout England up to Henry VIIL's 
death, we know by the illuminations in the MSS. Service- 
books and the prints in the Missals, Breviaries, Antiphonaries 
and other printed books published up to the last year of his 
reign, which invariably represent the altar with two hghted 
candles upon it, and no more; so also by the Inventories 
of church goods before and hereafter referred to. 

Beside this, the first Injunctions of King Edward, 
of May, 1547, the authority of which I have discussed 
already, J repeat nearly totidem verbis Archbishop 
Keynolds' Canon^ and the reason of it: "No torches 
nor candles, tapers, or images of wax were to be set 
before any image or picture, but only two lights upon 
the high altar before the sacrament^ which, for the 
signification that Christ is the very true Light of the 
world, they shall suffer to remain stiU!'% This last In- 

* See Jolmson's Can. ii. 338. t Orig. vii. 12. X Ante, p. 12. 

§ It seems clear this cannot be referred to the light before the pyx, because 
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junction was enforced by Archbishop Cranmer in his 
Visitation Artides of the second year, one of whose in- 
quiries was this: "Whether they suffer any torches, candles, 
tapers, or any other lights to be in your Churches, but 
only two lights upon the high altar.'' And in his Commu- 
nion Book, in force till Whit-Simday in the third year, the 
Priest was ordered to go through the service "without 
varying any other rite or ceremony in the mass,'' of which 
we know the two lights formed one. This Canon, there- 
fore, and usage, was in force up to the end of that second 
year, and beyond, and was not either ^* cantrariarU or 
repugnant" to the statutes or customs of the realm, or to 
the King^s prerogative, but in harmony therewith. 

Here there seemed every le^slative authority, custom. 
Canon, Statute, Injimction, episcopal requirement^ and usage 
combined, to prove that candlesticks and lighted candles 
were " ornaments in this Church of England, by authority 
of Parliament^ in the second year of King Edward.'* And it 
appeared impossible for any Judge, however predetermined, 
to declare their use unlawful, to get over this sorites ot 
legal sanction. But the Consistory Court was not to be 
daimted by such difficulties, however great, and it proceeded 
to argue thus: — "These Boyal Injimctions of 1547, and 

that was never more than one, and that only in Churches possessing con. 
siderable means (Constit. of W. de Cantilnpe, Wilk. i. 557. Cardinal 
Pole*s Constit. 1555). Cromwell's Injunctions, 1536, forbid all but one li^t 
before the sacrament of the altar, meaning the pyx, or tabernacle ; the Procla- 
mation of Henry YIII., in 1538, and the Injunction of 1539 (Wilkins, iii. 842- 
847), authorise candles on Easter-day before Corpus Christi, shewing they 
were not there before. The reason given in Beynolds' Constitutions, which 
refer to the celebration of the Mass by name, and in Edward's Injunctions, is 
precisely the same ; must both refer, then, to the same thing. In the 
Private Prayers of that date, some of which are given in the Sarum Missal, 
to be used at the time of communion, the celebration is frequently called the 
Sacrament; and Cranmer, in his Injunctions of the second year, refers the 
lights to the altar, not to the pyx. And the doubtful Injunctions of 1548-50 
speak of the candles on the Lord's Board. The authority of Cosin must be 
considered as decisive, who speaks of them as two lights on the Communion 
Table; and, finally, the continued practice of the English Church. 
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Cranmer's Episcopal Mandate in 1548, only prove what 

was deemed right then. [I have proved they repeat the law and the 
reason of it^ and hence, even if having no authority themselves, conclusively 
determine what the law then was.] The first of Edward, and the 

Statute on which it depended, do not mention candles. 

[They do not mention ornaments at all, but left them as they were.] The 
setting lights on the communion table was expressly pro- 
hibited by the Visitation Articles issued after the first 

Book of Common Prayer. [This is a mis-statement, and they were not 

issued till 1650, or nearly, as I shall show.] This is a contemporaneous 

interpretation, [It was a year and a half afterwarda] whichshows they 

were not sanctioned by the First Book or the Statute, but 

that the custom was prohibited. [On the contrary, it shows they were 
obliged to make a new law to prohibit them.] 

Now, protesting once more against interpreting a written 
and obvious law existing to .the end of the second year of 
Bang Edward, by subsequent neglects, or disobedience, or 
alteration of that law, I repeat, first, that the silence of the 
statute of Second and Third Year, and of the First Book of 
King Edward, as to Church ornaments, whilst it specified 
the exclusive use of certain Minister^ ornaments, is by all 
the known rules of construction, a clear proof that the 
Church ornaments previously in legal use, and therefore can- 
dles, were intended to continue ; for " the law infers that the 
Legislatiu-e did not intend to make any alteration other than 
what is specified, and beside what is plainly pronounced.^' 
And we must not presume that the Keformers would enact 
that indirectly which they abstained from doing directly. 

Secondly, it is most doubtfiil whether the setting lights 
on the commimion table was prohibited by Eoyal Articles of 
Visitation of the third or fourth year. These Articles are 
given by Burnet,* without date, without signature, and are 
copied by Wilkinst and Cardwell firom him in like manner. 
As far as appears, then, they have no Royal or any other 

♦ 2 App. p. 166. t ConciL iv. 32. 
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authority nor weight of any kind. Sparrow does not admit 
them into his Collection, and they are not mentioned in 
any subsequent document. Eidley, in his primary Visita- 
tion Articles^ anno 1550 * wholly passes them over. He 
doeSj indeed, inquire "whether there be any images in 
your Church, tabernacles, shrines, or covering of shrines, 
candles or trindles of wax, or feigned miracles in your 
Churches or private houses.** But this query follows the 
words of the Parliamentary Injimctions of the first year, 
and Cranmer's Articles of the second, hy hath of which 
candles on the altar were enjoined, and includes private 
houses, where other candles, of course, would be used ; so 
that the candles mentioned in these Articles of Eidley mttst 
refer to those only which used to bum before tabernacles 
and shrines mentioned in the same paragraph, whether in 
Churches or houses, and not to those on the altar, which, 
in his capacity of visitor, in 1552, he dircted to be retained 
for "the due service of the ChurcL" It is true that 
Burnet says that Eidley '* added certain InjunctionSy' 
but he excluded them from his Visitation Articles, and, 
probably compelled by the mandate of the dominant party 
in the Council, delivered a copy of these Inju7ictions at 
his Visitation, but no more: abstaining from indorsing 
them with his episcopal authority. 

Thirdly, even if these so called Articles had any authority, 
they do not deny the legality of candles ; on the contrary, 
they clearly admit that they were lawftd. The words 
are remarkable enough: "That all parsons, vicars, and 
curates omit in the reading of the Injunctions " [what 
Injimctions 1 clearly those of the first year] " all such as 
make mention o/* * * * candles on the altar or any such 
thing; no Minister ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ setting any light upon the 
Lord's board at any time.*' Here there is first a plain 
admission that the first Injunctions were then in force 

* See Sparrow's Coll.; Cardwell, Doc. Ann.; Burnet, in loco, part ii. 292. 
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and law. Again, these second Artioles do not affect to 
repeal the clause ordering the candles on the altar. Why? 
Clearly because it was felt there was no power so to do. 
But the parsons and vicars '^ were not to read iJie chmse^^ 
(which was as much as to admit its validity), and so were 
to escape the enforcing of the obligation of the two 
candles on the Lord's board. Besides, had the First Book 
of Edward the Sixth and the statute authoriaing it 
(which I have already shown belongs really to the third 
year, not to the second) intended to forbid candles, it not 
only would have said so, but clearly it would have been 
whojly useless to issue Injunctions against what had 
already been forbidden. The very fact of making a new 
law forbidding a certain practice, proves the prior legality 
of that practice. So that these last Injimotiongf, by th\i9 
attempting to set aside candles in the fourth year, supply 
a very strong argument, by implication, that they had not 
been forbidden, nay, had been obligatory previously, to wit, 
in the second year, with which year alone we have to do. 
The Judge, however, feeling that this argument would 
not quite do, makes use of another sophism. Reynolds* 
Injimctions, it seems,* speak of lighting candles at the 
time when ''Missarum solemnia peraguntur'' when ^ 
Mass is celebrated ; the First Injunctions of King 
Edward, "before the Sacrament on the high altar," 
meaning, he says, " the Mass." " But the Mass is gone, 
root and branch, extirpated by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, especially in the establishment of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the accessory is extinguished with the 
principal'' " Where is the high altar now ? Abolished, if 
Sir Herbert Jenner Fust be right, with all the attributes 
to it not expressly recognised by our Church in the 
Book of Common Prayer [these words, be it observed, are 
a clear petitio principii ; the very question to be deter- 
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mined], and a Communion Table to be established in its 
stead, directly opposed to the high altar of Eoman 
Catholic times." 

There is a difficulty here, I confess^ as there always 
must be, where an allegation is to be answered which is 
not an argument, but a quibble, a mere play upon words ; 
and the issue tendered is not the real point in dispute, but 
one quite beside the mark. 

Now, the question iji dispute is one of fact, and 
is not, as the Judge misrepresents: "Whether Pro- 
testant worship is to be mixed up with Popish rites ;'* 
but this, and this only: Were cancUeSy in candlesticks^ 
lighted or uniigTvted, ornaments in this Church of England by 
authority ofParliaTaeivt^ in the second year of King Edward^ 
for any purpose. What might be the Service, whether 
reformed or imreformed, when they were lighted, for what 
purpose they may have been applied, to what ordinance they 
belonged, where they were put, is nihil ad rem — ^has nothing 
to do with the question. Were they, or were they not, at the 
time specified, ornaments in this Church of England by 
law? K yea ; (and it is a notorious fact that they were 
so), then by the express words they may be " retained and 
be in use at aU times of ministration by the Ministers ^ 
thereof now. If there be any subsequent law regulating 
the time and place of their use, then act upon that law ; 
but, if there be not (as there is not), then clearly they 
may be retained, and be in the same use as they were 
before, or at any time, or for any other purpose that may 
be convenient. But this, it seems, " would be the mingling 
Protestant and Eoman ritea" Well, the Legislature has 
expressly so mingled them in many other instancea The 
albe and surplice, chasuble and cope, the present legal 
dress of the Ministers of the Church of England, are aU 
Roman vestments. The cross in baptism, the fashion of 
pulpits, the ring and betrothal in marriage, the delivery 
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of the elements at the altar rails and the reception of 
them kneeHng, the laying on of hands in confirmation, 
the form of Visitation of the Sick, and many other things, 
are copied closely from the rites of the English unreformed 
Church. This accusation, which the learned dvilian now 
brings forward, is the very same which, almost in the same 
words, was so vehemently and constantly urged by Prynne 
and his contemporaries, the bitter enemies of the Church 
of England, against it, as may be seen, ad nauseam, in 
their pamphlets. But who ever considered it anything 
but a testimony in their favour so to be reviled % 

Again, let it be well marked that this Church of 
England has expressly selected as its model epoch forChurch 
ornaments, a period when the whole of the ornaments of the 
yet unreformed Church (except indeed abused images, 
shrines, subordinate altars, and multitudinous lights, which 
Edward's first Injimctions had abrogated), were still law. 
The First Book of Edward the Sixth, and the Statute 
enacting it, as I have shown, had no retrospective or 
present operation: did not come at all into operation 
until the third year was far advanced. In Cranmer^s 
"Order of the Communion,'' in the beginning of the 
second year, and which lasted till Whit-Sunday in the 
third, the Priest was to go through the whole, " without 
varying any other rite or ceremony of the rrwiss^^ imtil he 
came, at the end, to the distribution of both kinds to the 
people. Unless, then, this Kubric is to be clean expimged 
from the Book of Common Prayer, which, in fact, is the 
attempt of the Judge, the same are the ornaments which 
are " expressly recognised by that Prayer Book," and which 
the Clergy are bound to observe, so far as they are 
not contrariant or repugnant to, or inconsistent withy that 
Book ; and I have shown that the Cross, lighted candles, 
embroidered altar cloths, stone tables, fine linen, are not so, 
though other things may be. And be it observed, that 
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since the ancient ornaments of the Minister, to wit, the 
albe, cope, vestment or chasuble, and surplice, were ex- 
pressly retained nominatim by King Edward's First Book, 
and are now, imder the Rubric in question, xmdoubtedly 
legal, it is a high probabihty, amoimting ahnost to a cer- 
tainty, that the ancient ornaments of the Church, being in 
pari materia, were intended to be retained also, although ex- 
pressed in general terms, and not by particular enumeration. 

And wh^ and where, and how, and by what authority 
was the AUar " abolished " ? It certainly was existing un- 
touched to the end of the second year of King Edward. 
I cannot persuade myself that the Judge lays any stress 
on the word high — a merely relative term which became 
insignificant, and so went into disuse * when other altars 
were taken down, as they were, in the first year of King 
Edward, and the high or principal one was left, and became 
the Altar. And it was fi:equently called a table, in the 
unreformed Church. Thus, in the " CautelcB MisscB^ of the 
Sarum use, « Mensa aUaris^ 

So in the ancient lines in the Sarum Missal : 

Preihyter in mensa Christe quid agis bene pensa, 
Aut tibi viia datur aut mors etema pcwaJtiar, 

Priest in Ohrist*s table, what thou doest, ponder well, 
Life to thee is given, or eternal death prepared. 

And again, in one of the private prayers after the 
sacrament, in the same book, "mensa dvlcissimi convivii 
tui!' And again, in the famous Sequence, beginning Lavda 
Sion Salvatorem, used in the feast of Corpus Christi, were 
these words : 

In hoc MENSA novi regis, 

Novum Pascha novi Ugis, 

Phase veins termincxt, 

" In this table of the new king," &c. 

* Nevertheless, not entirely so. Thus, the altar in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral was still called High altar in 1643. See Gunton's Hist<»ry of the Church 
of Peterborough, p. 335. 
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King Edward's letter of 1550, says: " It is called Table, 
with reference to the Lord's Supper, and an Altar on the 
score of the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving there 
offered to Grod Almighty." The very sentiments of Dean 
Brevint* one hundred years after : " The holy eucharist to 
men is a sacred Table, where God's Minister is ordered to 
represent from God, his master, the passion of His dear 
Son ; and to God it is an Altar, whereon men mystically 
presented Him the same sacrifice as still bleeding, and still 
suing for expiation and mercy ; and it is the High Priest 
himself the true anointed of the Lord, who hath set up 
most expressly this AUar and this Table." And so. Bishop 
Andrewes : t " The holy eucharist being considered as a 
sacrifice, it is fitly called an Altar, which again is fitly called 
a Table, the eucharist being considered as a sacrament." 

In the Prayer Book of 1549, it is called indifferently 
"Altar," " Holy Table," " God's board ;" and in the Canons 
of 1640, agreed to in Convocation, and confirmed by the 
Crown, it is laid down that the holy Table ^** ia, and may 
be by us, called an AUar, in that sense in which the Primi- 
tive Church calls it an altar." Eight or nine times it is 
called an Altar in the service used at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and "the Altar" is named in the Church Building Acts, 
as the 59 Geo. IIL, a 134, which therefore gives the name 
a late legislative sanction. 

" True Altars they are," says Thomdike,J speaking of our 
communion tables. " Shall not the Christian altar be most 
holy," says Bishop Taylor,§ "where is present the blessed 
body and blood of the Son of God ?" Bishop Ken, in his 
" Exposition of the Church Catechism" and other works, 



* Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice, s. vi. 3. 
t Answer to Perron, Minor Works, ed. 1854, p. 20. 
X Laws of the Church, c. v. He was one of the Commissioners at the 
Lavay Conference. § Heverence due to the Altar, vol. v. last edit. 
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speaks of " our Altar f and bound up with most Common 
Prayer Books of the reigns of Queen Anne and the Georges, 
was a tract called a " Companion to the AUar^ , afterwards 
issued largely by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

I will add but one extract from Heylyn,* ** Bidley, one 
of the chief compilers of the Common Prayer Book, doth 
not only call it 'the sacrament of the Altar,' but in his 
reply to an argument of the Bishop of lincohi's, taken out 
of S. Cyril, he doth resolve it thus : ' The word Altar in the 
Scripture, signifieth as well the altar whereon the Jews 
were wont to oflfer their burnt sacrifices, as the Table of the 
Lord's Supper," and that S. Cyril meaneth by this word 
* Altar,' not the Jewish altar, but the Table of the LorAt 
Bishop Latimer plainly grants, that the Lord's table may 
be called an AUar, and that the doctors called it so in 
many places^J So, John Lambert and John Philpot^ two 
learned and religious men, who suffered death for religion, 
called this sacrament the sacrament of the Altar. To 
crown the whole, Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines the 
altar to be ** The tdbhy in Christian Chiuxshes, where ihe 
Communion is administered," thus entirely ignoring the 
gratuitous distinction which the Judge has chosen to 
make between one Christian Church and another. 

The shape was changed; other materials became lawfiil, 
as weU as stone ; but what proof is there that the thing 
was ever lawfiiUy changed, because the material of which 
it was made might be altered ? I shall have occasion to 
recur to this point; but in the meantime, no ingenuity 
of any Court can wriggle out of, or disguise the feet, 
that the year to which this Church of England refers 
for her legal ornaments, by her Prayer Book, is one in 
which the whole of the ancient ornaments of this Church 

* Cyprianus, Anglicus Preface. 

t Acts and Mon., part ill pp. 492-497. X Ibid, p. 85. 
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were still unaltered and legally in use, and by authority 
of Parliament, express or implied. 

It is, therefore, utterly imtrue, that fcH* this purpose, 
" the Mass was gone, root and branch, extirpated by Act of 
Parliament ;'' equally so, that the ^ Altar is abolished, with 
all its attributes f for those which were its attributes in 
the second year of King Edward, are "expressly recog- 
nised" and adopted by this Rubric. This Rubric, moreover, 
speaks thus, *^ this Church of England, in the second year," 
identi/yingy therefore, the present Church with that then 
exiating. Tlie ^e identity is recognised in the First 
Book of King Edward (being substantially the same with 
our present service) which twice speaks of the " Holy Com- 
muniouj commonly called the mass!*''^ (The statute enact- 
ing it also, tifrice making use ff the same expression.") Four 
times does it speak of ^ike AUa/r^ and this very book, 
either expressly or by implication, is called " a holy and 
godly Order,'' by its successors. But the essence of a 
Church consists, inter alia, in its sacraments, especially 
that sacrament which alone, of all its services, in has 
its peculiar form of celebration, a Divine authorship. The 
'' SacramentJ' then, which was the subject of Archbishop 
Reynolds' Ordinance, of the 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, confirm- 
ing ii^ and of the Injunction of Edward VI. regulating it, is 
the same Sa^^rament as that now in the Church of England, 
by whatever name it might have been formerly called, and 
although administered in a somewhat different form ; for 
" a rose by any other name will smell as sweet." t 

It is also the same in fact as well as theory. I will 

* It bore this name even in the 3rd of Elizabeth, 1661 :— " Paid for 41b. of 
candles on Christmas-day morning, for the Mass, 12<i. — lUnstrations of MaU' 
ners and Expenses of Ancient Times in England, 142, 4to. 1797. 

t The word " Missa," or Mass, has no connection whatever, with the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. All the world know it has several meanings. 
First, the words of dismission at the end, "Ite Missa est." Secondly, the 
word was applied to any offering or sacrifice sent up to God. Thirdly, it was 
frequently applied to any festival. It is a trite remark by many of the 

H 
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^ not lay mucL stress on the well-known saying of King 
James L, that our Communion Service was "an ill- 
mumbled mass,** but is it not an imdeniable truth, that 
all the principal parts of our present Order for Holy 
Communion are the same with those of the Order it super- 
seded ] The Confession (though in longer words) ; the 
Lord s Prayer ; the Creed ; the " Sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving ;" the Oblation (the elements being placed on 
the Altar the exact time that they were under the old rite) ; 
the words of consecration, wherever the Boman and English 
Order agree in differing with the rest of the Christian 
world; the Gloria in Excelsis; the Sursum Corda; the 
aasociatioB with Angels and Archangels, without mention- 
ing the Collects, and Epistles, and Grospels, which are 
nearly identical, and are read in the precise place where 
they were in the unreformed order. As Hume says, "they 
retained as much of the ancient Mass as the principles 
of the Reformers would permit." Why then, might 
they not have retained Lights also, and on principle f 
For what is the reason given for their use? Was it 
anything connected with transubstantiation, or peculiar 
to any part of the ofl&ce which the Reformers expunged ? 
Not so. It was to signify *'that Christ isthevery true Light 
of the world.'^* And is not this a truth now to be sym- 
bolised and inculcated as much as then, and shown forth 
at the celebration of "the Sacrament'* as much or more 
by us as formerly, " apt to stir up the dull mind of man 
to the remembrance of his duty by some notable and 
especial signification, whereby he might be edifieA*'t Nor 
is the custom exclusively, or even particularly, belonging 

English Divines, that nowhere was the doctrine of transubstantiation neces- 
sarily inculcated in the nnreformed service. It remains, therefore, in sub- 
stance, what it was before ; viz. The celebration of the Eucbaritt, 

* An ancient ritualist (Durandus) teUs us, to signify the joy of Jews and 
Gentiles at the Nativity of Christ. 

t Pref. to the Prayer Book. 
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to the Roman Church. The Greek and all the Oriental 
Churches universally use lighted* candles at the sacrament : 
the Lutheran also, throughout all their communities in 
Germany, Sweden, and I believe in Denmark ; and it is a 
matter of notoriety that they are enjoined, and always 
used, as part of the ceremonial at the Lord's Supper by the 
Prussian Evangelical Church.t So that the assertion, that 
by using them there would be a " mingling of Protestant 
and * peculiar' Roman rites,** is an ignorant mis-statement ; 
and that **the Sacrament** in the Injunctions of King 
Edward necessarily means only the Mass, a palpable and 
groundless assumption. 

But let via now, as briefly as possible, consider what has 
been the acttutlpost-R^ormation use of Lights in England, 
always protesting that it is the law only, not the practice, we 
are called upon to consider. I have shown that the statute 25 
Henry VIIL, c. 19, enforcing the Canon law and the Injunc- 
tions of the first year of Edward I., and Cranmer*s Articles 
of the second year, enforced this use ; that no law of equal 
authority has ever passed since that time, forbidding it, 
even by implication ; that the so-called Injunctions and 
Articles of the fourth year, though really having no autho- 
rity whatever, admit the validity of the former law, but 
only affect to dispense with its observance. It appears 
from the commissions of inquiry into Church goods before 
cited, and the Inventories,^ that candlesticks (we miist pre- 
sume for use) formed part of the Church goods and orna- 
ments throughout England in the third, and so on to the 
sixth year of Kong Edward; that in the second year a 
mandate was sent, signed by ten of the Lords of the 



* See Kmg*s Greek Church in Buss., p. 30. 

* " Bene Lutherus in formvla missce sive coMHUif ionis quam Wittenbur- 
gensi Ecclesise anno superioris sseculi vicesimo tertio prescripsit, 'nee can- 
delas inquit nee themficationem prohibemus sed nee exigimus ; esto hoe libe' 
rum,' " Calixt. de Sacrif. Christi § Ivii. quoting Luther Op. torn. ii. fol 384. 

t See the Ordinance Book of the same. X See Appendix. 

H 2 
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Council, to Cranmer ,♦ which declared that all the plate 
and ornaments then in the Churches were to be kept, and 
tised to the intent they were first given^ or to some other 
necessary and convenient service of the Church; and that in 
most of the London Churches we have direct evidence that 
they were committed again to the custody of the churchwar- 
dens, by Bidley, in the sixth year, for "the due service of 
every such ChurcL"t Their constant use by Queen Elizar 
beth, and many of her Bishops and Clergy, will, after what 
I have stated, be scarcely denied. Nor, I think, will it be 
longer maintained that the dissentients objected to them 
as lights simply, hut cw burning before images.1[. And 
Bishop Cosin, ihe very person who had so great a share in 
settling our present order of Divine service, cannot be 
wrong when he says,§ " The particulars of these ornaments 
refer not to the fifth of Edward VI.,'' when he says most of 
the ornaments were swept away, " but to the second year of 
that King, when his Service book and Injunctions were in 
force by authority of Parliament; and in those books 
many other ornaments are appointed, as * two lights 
to be set on the Altar or communion table,' and this 
at the same time when aU other lights and tapers 
superstitiously set before images were by the same In- 
junctions, with many other absurd ceremonies and super- 
fluities, taken away. These lights were, by virtue of 
THIS PBESENT RuBMC r^erring to what was in use 
in the second of Edward VI., afterwards continued in all 
the Queen's chapels during her whole reign, and so are 
they in the King's, || and in many Cathedral Churches, 
besides the chapels of divers noblemen, bishops, and 



* Ante, p. 69. f Ante, p. 72. See Appendix. 

X " Imaginem cum candelis."— C<m? to Martyr, — Hess. Cat. ii. p. 122. ** The 
image of the Crucifix with candles." — Sampson to P, Martyr, Zurich Letters, 63. 
% Notes on Book of C. P., edit. 1866, 438. 
I L e., Charles II. 
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colleges, to this day. It was well-known that the Lord 
Treasurer Bnrleigh (who wag no Mend to superstition or 
popery) used them constantly in his chapel, with other 
ornaments, of fronts, palls, and books upon his altar. The 
like did Bishop Andrewes, who was a man who well knew 
what he did, and aa free from Popish superstition as any 
in the kingdom besides. In the latter end of King 
Edward's time, they used them ia Scotland itself as 
appears by Calvin's Epistle to Knox, and his fellow 
Reformers there, anno 1554, where he takes exception 
against them for foUomng the custom of Engkmd/* 
and, in another place, he says, speaking of the manner in 
which the Communion " is" (not ought to be) "celebrated in 
our Churches, is after this manner: — first of all, it is 
enjoined that the table, or altar, should be spread over 
with a clean linen cloth, or other decent covering * ♦ 
two wax candles are to be set upon it.*** Bishop Andrewes 
in his chapel hsid '^ two candlesticks with tapers in them,'* 
" as part of the daily fiimiture of the altar.'* t 

Fuller, in his Church History,^ who surely must have 
known what the law and custom of the English Church 
was in his time, speaks thiis of the Reformers of King 
Edward's time : " They reduced candles, formerly sans 
number in Churches, to two upon the high Altar ; these 
being termed lights, shows they were not Ivmina ccBCCt, but 
burning." In 1560, Queen Elizabeth had, on the Altar in 
her chapel, two fair gilt candlesticks, with tapers in them. § 
So, in 1565, part of the furniture of her chapel consisted 
still of a pair of gilt candlesticks. || At the christening of 
the child of Lady Cecile, wife to John, Earl of Great 
Friesland, Marquis of Baden, at the Palace at West- 

* Nicholls on C. P., Additional Notes, 34. 

t Minor Works, last ed., p. xcviL App. J P. 374, foL 1665. 

§ Heylyn's Hist. Bef., p. 124, fol. 1661; Strype. Ann., 171--3, fol 1709, 
ib. 196—7. I) Ashmole's Hist. Order of Garter, p. 369. 
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minster, September 30, 1565,* were two candlesticks^ 
two pair of candlesdc^ of gold, two great candlesticks 
douUe gilt, with lights of virgin wax, and a cross." In a 
Nonconfonnist book,-*- printed in 1605 (R James L), we 
find ^ copes, snrpUces; crosses^ candles at noon-day^ kc 
We affirm that they ought to be taken aicay^ In one 
edition of Spalding's aocx)imt of the coronation of Charles L» 
(1633) at Edinburgh, it is recorded there were two wax 
candles, wiiich were on light on the Altar. Archbishop 
Laud sajs^ on his trial,| '^ organs, candlestickB; a picture of 
a History at the back of the Altar. iirst» these tiiingB 
have been in use ever since the RefomuMtion ; and, secondly. 
Dr. F. himself did twice acknowledge that it was in my 
chapel as it was at Whitehall, no difierence; and it is 
not to be thought that Queen Elizabeth and King James 
would have enforced them in their time in their own 
chs^)els, had they been introductions for Popery.' So, firom 
Neale's History of the Puritans,§ it appears the Altar in 
Laud's own chapel, and the king s at Whitehall, were 
furnished with candlesticks, tapers, and other silver 
TeBBel& So Bishop Andrewes' chapel; |j and Laud adds, in 
his defence, "^it was there long before my time.'T Most 
of the Bishops in our time,' says Peter Smart,** ^ busy 
themselyes in setting up altars with • « # candles^ 
candlesticks, &c^ they stoutiy maintain that altars^ 
candlesticks^ &&, are not repugnant to our religion, and 
labour, with all their might and main, that the ofience 
thereof may be spread through all the Queen's dominionsi, 
both Cathedral and parish C3iurche&" In 1652, when 
Prince Charles went to Madrid, in his chapd there was 

• LeUnd*8 OoUL, ii. 091. 

t Certain Demands* with their Grounds, p. 29L I Woiks, Td. ir^ 901. 
I Vol iii 168. Ii See Andrewes* Minor Wcrka, xevi 

\ Prynne's Cant Doom, 446, 

** Ouiterbur/8 Cnieliy, by Feter Smarts Introd. 1613. ThaX this was fiM^t^ 
■ee ante, p. 77. 
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{inter cdia) an altar, candlesticks, tapers, &c* In 1637, 
the altar of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, had "two 
little candlesticks, chased and gilt, for wax tapers, which 
were consecrated; and afterwards two great candlesticks 
weighing 471 ounces, were added, which were there in 
1667.t In this chapel, at a feast in 19 Charles IL, these 
had tapers in them. Bishop Wren^s chapel, in 1667 (see 
his will), had a psdr of candlesticks, 132 ouncea In 1635, 
the Cathedral at Canterbury was ftimished, according to 
Bishop Andrewes' model, with two candlesticks and tapers^ 
which were consecrated; J and this continued in 1775, 
as appears firom Hasted's history. § "On Simday, when 
this Altar is dressed up for the sacrament, and covered with 
its costiy and splendid service of plate." "All the plate, 
except the ttvo great cancUestickSy was new gilt." Smarts 
in his sermon in Durham Cathedral, anno 1628, speaks of 
candlesticks and tapers^ candlesticks burning wax candles 
in excessive number. The Altar tiiere, with candlestics^ 
was erected in 1627, by Dr. Cosin, afterwards Bishop. || In 
Norwich Cathedral, " after the Restoration in 1 666, tiie City 
gave £100, witii which the pair of silver candlesticks, all 
double gilt, were purchased.*T In 1807, in St Paul's 
Cathedral, were a pair of silver-gilt candlesticks, two feet 
nine inches high, with the inscription : In Iv/mine tuo 
videbimus lumen. De tendyris vas vocavit in admirabUe 
lumen suum. Sic luceat lux vestra cora/m hominibus — 
an inscription certainly inconsistent with lumina mukL 
About 1640, in the scurrilous poem of " Lambeth Fair,* 
are these two lines : — 

'^ 'Wax candles, tapen,* another criea and eaUa, 
< These brou^t I with me from Gathednd FknFs.**^ 



• CoU. Be. Hist, iL 726, foL 1714. 

t Aahmole, qua Bupri^ p. 492^ 498« I NeaWa HSs4. iL jp. tt^. 

I VoL iv. 626, 1799. 3 OmtaburT's I>OQ«i» W. 

% Blom^ekTs Kst Nor£, ir. p. 32: 
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And in 1644, the candlesticks and other plate that stood on 
the altar were sold by the Parhament, the money to be 
employed for the pubhc safety.^ And in the sixth of 
Edward VL, there were, according to the Inventory then 
taken : t " The eastern side of the altar in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1807,J was raised, for supporting the great can- 
dlesticks and their wax can41es.''§ In 1643, the Cathedral 
of JPeterborough had two pair of silver candlesticks^ in 
which tapers burnt at the time of Divine service, i| which, 
with all the crosses, wherever they could find them, with 
" the high o&ar,'' Cromwell's soldiers destroyed. In 1736, in 
York Cathedral, were two silver candlesticks and two large 
tapers for the altar, which were lit at every service^ from All 
Saints to Candlemas. H Candlesticks were also, it appears, 
in Winchester, Chichester, Hereford, and Worcester** 
Cathedrala Nor in principle, can there be any valid di^ 
tinction between Cathedrals and parish Churches, in this 
respect. The same law, the same reason for the retention of 
lights, applies to both equally — the Rubric makes no 
difference between them. Thus, we find, were used in Little 
Gidding Church, 1625, silver candlesticks with large can- 
dles in them.tt At Caius College, Cambridge, in 1750» 
two la^^ge silver-gilt candlesticks with wax taperaJJ In 
All Souls Chapel, Oxford,§§ two large gilt candlesticks. In 
1641, *' There are divers high altars solemnly dedicated (^ 
late, in divers Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, adorned 
with tapers, candlesticks, &a''|||| So, a Puritan authorlflf 

* Walker's Sufferings of Clergy, p. 13. t See Appendix. 

X Since this period a massiye stone altar has been pat up. 
§ Malcolm's Londinimn, L p. 87, 
II Gunton's Hist. Peterborough, 334, et seq. 

t Drake's Eboracum, 624, foL 1736. *♦ Prynne's Cant Doom, 794. 

tt life of N. Ferrar. XX Blomefield's ColL, Cantab. 101, 4tQ. 176a 

§$ Ingram's Memorials of Oxford, i 24 

nil A large Supplement to the Canterbureans' Self-Conviction, 4to. 1641, 
'^X See alio Piynne's Cant Doom, 446. 
** Laise Supplement, p. 86. 
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speaks, in 1641, that the clergy held that the chanoel and 
altar must "be dedicated with Hghted candles^ burning 
incense, &c/' Another says, " Bishop Wren was said to be 
most active in setting up tapers and candlesticks.''* So in a 
poem against Laud, printed 1641,t the author speaks : 

** Altars next you raise, 
And waxen tapers must upon them blaze.'' 

That candles (not lumina coeca) were also in parish 
churches, is also capable of proof — Chaney, Minister of 
Ware, of Hertfordshire, in his Retractation,;]: speaks of 
" tapers " in parish churches. " Placing candlesticks on altars 
in parochial churches in the day-^timej' was one of the 
matters of which the Puritans complained in 1640.§ So, 
in 1641, it was ordered by the Commons, that the Church- 
wardens of every parish Church and (Jhapd were to 
remove aU tapers, candlesticks, &c., from the communion 
table (showing they were then generally there). The same 
order was renewed by the Commons, in 1643 ;|| and the 
" candlesticks were carried out of the Cathedral and other 
Churchea^'t In 1682, a Puritan writes, "so that aU are 
Nonconformists that bow towards the altar, and set great 
candles thereon f and speaks further of bowing and duck- 
ing "to the East, towards the altar, to the lighted can- 
dles,^* About 1700, we find a Puritan complaining, tt "Our 
fops> with less reason (i.e. the Papists), set up candles, too^ on 
the altar/' In 1807, "two large and elegant candlesticks, 
supporting wax candles, stand on the Altar in St. Benedict's 
Grace Churoh,''JJ At AU Hallows, Barking, in 1828, there 
were brass rails; and " on the Altar, which is insulated, are 

♦ Wren's Anatomy, 4to. 1641, p. 10. 

t Mercury's Message, or Copy of a Letter, &c. 

X P. 6, 4to. 1641. $ Neale*s Hist, of the Puritans, il 397. 

II Walker's SuflTerings of Clergy, p. 25. 

f Milner's Hist. Winchester, vol i p. 411, 4to., 1809. 

*♦ The Black Nonconformist, Hickeringgill's Works, ii. 87, 147. 

tt The Ceremony-Monger, p. 440, Hickeringgill's Works, 8vo. 1716. 

U Malcolm's Londinium, i. 323. 
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two massive candlesticks/'* At the Restoration, in 1660, it 
was objected to the Clergy, "their setting up candles or 
candlesticks on the high altar, as they call it." At St. 
Mary's, Bruton, Somersetshire, the candlesticks are sQver 
inscribed, " The Gift of Mr. John Gilbert, 1744." And at 
St. Peter's, Marlborough, they have been in use from time 
inmiemoriaLt In 1695, in a Puritan pubKcation,! it is 
said, " In some topping Churches, you shall see huge im- 
lighted candles, (for what use, nobody alive can tell) ; but 
the meaner churches are forced to shift without them." I 
will conclude this list, which might easily be swelled, with 
the authority of Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul's, a man of 
imimpeachable Protestanism, who has Isaac Walton for his 
biographer, who, in James the First's reign, preached one 
of his celebrated sermons in defence of lighted candles : 
"I would not be understood," he said, "to condemn all 
use of candles by day in Divine Service, nor all churches 
that have or do use them,§ for so - 1 might condemn 
the Primitive Church in her pure and innocent state." 
♦ ♦ ♦ Lights were received into the Primitive Church, 
to signify to the people that God, the Father of lights, 
was otherwise present in that place than in any other; 
and thus men came to offer lights by way of sacrifice to 
God." " But what then? because things, good in their insti- 
tution, may be depraved in their practice, * * * shall, 
therefore, the people be denied aU ceremonies for the assis- 
tance of their weakness? ♦ ♦ ♦ We must not be hasty in 
condenming particular ceremonies, for, in so doing, in this 
ceremony of lights we may condemn the Primitive Church 

* Allen's Hist and Antiquities of London, 1828, voL 3, part ii. p. 172. 

t Ecdesiologist, vol. iii. p. 160. 

X Notes upon the Bishop of Salisbury's Four late Discourses, p. 24, 25, 
London, 1635. 

§ The Lutherans always use them in the celebration of the Eucharist ; so the 
Church in Sweden ; and the Prussian State Evangelical Church enjoins them 
at this day. 
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that did use them, and we condemn a great, and noble 
part of the Keformed Church, which doth \ise them to this 
day."* The observation, then, of Mr. Stephens,t is very 
natural "It is difficult to believe that, had this {i.e. lighted 
candles at the communion time) been unlawftd, the practice 
should have been so largely sanctioned by the heads of our 
Church, especiaUy of those who revised the Prayer Booh 

III. Turn we now to consider, as shortly as may be, the 
question of altar-cloths and altar-linen. The Judge decides 
"that different embroidered and adorned altar-cloths of 
different colours, for the different Church seasons, are 
unlawfiil; and that but one covering of silk, or decent 
stiiflC" is to be allowed for the commimion table. "That 
a fair white linen cloth without lace or embroidery^ or 
other ornament, is to be used as a cover at the minis- 
tration of the Sacrament.'' The Rubric thus speaks, " The 
table at the Communion Service, having a fair white 
linen doth upon it, shall stand in the body of the 
church or in the chancel, where morning and evening 
prayer are appointed to be said; and the remaining ele- 
ments are to be covered with "a fair white linen doth," 
when all have communicated. These Bubrics then (which 
be it observed, do not mention the carpet or other covering 
at aU, and are the same as in the Second Book of King 
Edward, and in Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity), are con- 
ciurent with the introductory Rubric that "such ornaments 
of the church shall be retained and be in use, as were in this 
Church of England by authority of Parliament in the 
second year," &c., yet do not at all interfere with it. Hence 
the carpet or covering (other than the linen doth) is stiU 
governed by what was the law in the second year of King 
Edward. The Judge proceeded, indeed, to dte the Eighty- 

* Sermons, p. 80, fol. 1640. 

t Book of Common Prayer, Eccies. Hist. Soc, 1120, n.— Prideaux, in Ikis 
Pirections to Churchwardens, 1712 (edit Tyrwhitt, 1835, p. 35), speaks of 
'* candlesticks ** as among the '^ utensils,** of the church. 
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second Canon, whereby it is directed that, "the com- 
munion table is to be covered in time of Divine service, 
with a carpet of silk or other decent stufl^ thought meet hy 
the Ordinary of the place, if any question be made of it, and 
with a fair linen doth at the time of ministrationy as 
hecometh that table," but he forgot, in citing it, to apply his 
own rule, that " no Canon can alter an Act of Parliament," 
and the law as to carpets is not therefore governed by this 
Canon, which has no force whatever against the Rubric 
referring to King Edward's second year ; nor by the Judge's 
own confession can at all alter or affect it. It may serve, 
indeed, with other subsequent Canons, to explain it, but 
that is all, and the Ordinary of the place is therefore 
bound in his discretion to conform to the law as it stood in 
Edward's second year, and as I have shown,* the Com- 
missary has no right whatever to exercise that personal 
discretion in his stead. The issue, then, to be tried as to 
these matters, on the principles hereinbefore laid down, is 
not whether these usages— ornaments, rich and variegated 
altar-cloths, and linen coverings of lace, are "a servile 
imitation of the Church of Rome'' (which, however, is an 
untruth, as I shall show), nor, whether lace and embroidery 
are "a meretricious display of fantastic and imnecessary 
ornament "t (which is a matter of taste with whidi the 
Judge had no concern), but simply whether they were orna- 
ments in this Church of England, by authority of Par- 
liament or by Common Law not since altered, in the second 
of King Edward. **To this head,^ says Bishc^ CosinJ 
{and I have already proved his title to be heard before all 
others on this question), **to this head we refer the font, 
the Altar, the Commimion Table, the pulpit, vykh the coverings 
ami ornaments of them aU; together with the paten, 
chalice, and corporaSy which were all in use in second 

* Ante, p. 30. f See ante, p. 32. 

X Notes on the Book of Ck>m]non Prayer, Oxford edit, 411. 
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Edward VI., by the authority of the Acts of Parliament 
then made."* 

First, I observe that all the three Rubrics are affirmative 
and directory ; hence they cannot be negative or exclusive, 
except of matters or things which are contrariomt or re- 
pugnant to or inconsistent with them.t Next, that the 
Rubric in the Ofl&ce for Holy Communion, only applies to 
the time of the communion service, not to other times, 
nor to any carpet or covering, but a fair white linen cloth 
on the table and on the unconsumed elements. Other 
coverings then, and other times, are lefi to another law, 
and that is, the law in the second year of King Edward ; 
not to the Canon, for thai cannot be put in competition 
with a statute. Further, that the rules for the interpreta- 
tion of statutes and written instruments ;|: are here also 
applicable. '' The law makes no alteration other than what 
is specified and beside what is plainly expressed ;* and 
''all things, as to which the law is silent, the Re- 
formers must have intended to leave open and im- 
dedded; and the same as to things about which the 
law is ambiguous, for they could not intend to establish, 
indirectly, what they did not do directly." 

First, then, as to the construction of the Rubrics them- 
• selves» which relate only to linen coverings. The coverings 
must be linen; woollen, or cotton, then, is prohibited ; they 
must be of flax, and they must be fair, " beautiful, hand- 
some, clear, pure, clean.''§ A coarse, unseemly, a foul, torn, 
or stained article, then, is forbidden ; they must be white ; 
the introduction of colour, then, is not allowed. But let 
me put it to the Judge's common sense : is anything else 
excluded? What is the lace which he denounfces, but ako 
linen, fair, white; probably manufexjtured at the same 
time as the rest of the article, the prolongation of the 

♦ I. e., then previously made,. 

t Ante, p. 27. % Ante, p. 12. § Johnson's Dictionary. 
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tissue ; but if not, still fitstened to it so firmly as to be 
part of it, and identified with it ? Does not the embroidery- 
fulfil exactly the same conditions 1 That part which is 
lace, is doubtless finer, fairer, thinner, more expensive, 
than the rest ; but what is there in the Rubric that gives 
even a colourable pretext for thus arbitrarily excluding a 
linen covering, because in one part " the interstices between 
the intersections" happen to be wider than another; for 
pronouncing that "a fair white hnen covering" is not a 
"a fair white linen covering," because it has a border of 
the same material, because it has a pattern upon it to 
make it fairer, which happens to be worked by hand, 
not, as it might have been, woven ? Let the Judge of the 
Consistory Court enter the first shop in Regent-street, 
and ask for some "fair white cambric handkerchiefej" and 
I will venture to say, he wiU be presented with some 
with lace and embroidery ; and would his own fair white 
linen handkerchief cease to bear that name and character 
if it were thus ornamented ? This petty tyranny provokes 
a smile, but *^hcB nugcB seria ducunt!^ It is a perverse 
attempt to contract, to limit the liberty which the law 
before allowed, to make the law speak where it was silent. 
A novel construction, which has never been made for 
three hundred years ; a making affirmative and directory 
words, in defiance of common sense, negative and exclusive ; 
an act of legislation by a Judge ; an imauthorised addition 
to the Rubric ; an intrusion of matters of taste into law ; 
and, as such, merits the severest reprehension by every 
superior Court to which this matter may be submitted. 

The ancient Canon Law, as to this matter, stood thus: 
By the thirty-ninth chapter of Archbishop Theodore's 
Penitential,* ** No Priest might offer without a linen doth 
(sine lintheamine) ; because it is written in the Grospel, 
Joseph wrapped the body of the Lord in a clean linen 

* Ancient l^ws and Instil, of England, ii. 148. 
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sheet {aindoney In the Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop 
of York, in 732, are contained prayers for consecrating the 
linen cloths used for the altar.* By the thirty-third of 
King Edgar's Canons,t every Priest, when he celebrated, 
was to use a corporas, that is, a linen doth, for the elements. 
So this was enjoined by Archbishop Gra/s Constitutions, 
1250 4 and, by Archbishop Reynolds' Constitutions,§ the 
archdeacons are to provide 'Hhat the linen cloths^ and 
other ornaments of the altar, are decent and honourable." 
It was the custom in the ancient English Church, as in the 
days of S. Optatus,|| "when the holy mysteries are offering 
up, the boards of the altar are covered over with a linen 
doth f but it was never heard or dreamt o^ that a border 
of finer linen (i.e., lace) was forbidden. It may be seen in 
use in almost every representation of the Altar (and they are 
numerous) in MSS. which now exist. The Boman present 
rule is exactly the same as ours,ir yet borders of lace are 
never supposed to be forbidden. The Inventories fiimish 
no information on the subject ; for so foolish a difficulty 
never before was mooted. On the whole, I condude that 
the ruUng of the Judge is wholly imauthorised ; contrary to 
common sense ; and an arbitrary and vexatious attempt at 
petty legislation, which the Superior Court is bound to 
overrule. 

I now turn to the altar-dotha These are governed solely 
by the Rubric, which has statute authority, and refers to the 
second year of King Edward, and by the Common Law, 
implicitly recognised by the statute of Edward's second 
year, and which existed imaltered at the end of that second 
year, and for some time after, and not by the eighty- 

^ Martene de Antiquis Eccles. Bit, in loco, 
t Laws and Instit. of England, ii. 251. Johnson, L 418. 
I Johnson, ii. 177. 

§ Johnson il 335 ; Lyndewode, edit. Ox. 52. || Lib. v. advers. Farmen. 
t Ours is " a servile imitation of it," the Judge would say ; It must be 
" Ex lino tantum." See " Bitus servandus in celebratione Missse.** 
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second Canon, except, indeed, as it is admissible by way 
of subsidiary explanation. 

First, it is a remarkable fact, which I have abready 
noticed, that the First Book of Edward, which became law 
in his third year, gives no directions whatever as to g,ny of 
the caiJerings of ike AUar. The natural and necessary infer- 
ence from this fact then is, that by the implied authority 
of the statute, they were intended to and did remain as 
they were before the passing of that Act, that is, as regu- 
lated by the ancient Canon Law and custom ; and that 
Cosin was right when he asserted, that in his time, the 
covering and ornaments of the Altar were governed by that 
same Canon Law and custom. 

What, then, was that Canon Law and custom ? We 
read of the altar hangings in York Cathedral, put up by 
Archbishop Albert, in the beginning of the ninth century: 

** SericU siupendens peregina vdafigurU 
« « « « « veativit et aram 
Argenti puro pretioais atque lapillis.** 

Elfric's Canon, A.D., 957,* directs that the * altar clxM (in 
plural) be well made ; and the corporal be clean as befits 
Christ's ministration." By the constitutions of Giles de Brid- 
port, Bishop of Salisbury, A.D., 1250,t the parishioners were 
to provide " all the altar dothd^ in the plural By those of 
Archbishop Winchelsey, a.d. 1305,| besides the vestments, 
the parishioners were to provide " a frontal for the great 
altar." Other constitutions prescribe that the parson is 
bound to provide all within the chancel ; the parishioners 
all without Here we have the mininum as obligatory y but 
which in all common sense does not prohibit the maaD- 
imumy if voluntary^ as says, Lyndewode,§ commenting 
upon this passage, ^^Adverte quod ea qucB pertinere 
debent ad inventionem parochianorum ponuntur in hoc 

• Johnson's Canons, vol. i. f Wilk Con. L 714. 
I Johnson's Canons, voL iL § lib. iii. tit. 27. 
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a/rticido in numero singidari. * * * Ex quo videtur 
quod parochiani nan tenentur ad plura de eodem genere 
invenienda qucmi hie expressa^ * * * Possem 
tamen in hoc cam satis consonanter juri dicere quod 
ista lociUio singularis continet in se etiam pluralitatem in 
eodem genere.^^ We know, accordingly, that the custom 
of the ancient English Church was, notwithstanding this 
rul^ to have a great yet orderly variety in pattern and 
colour of altar cloths and hangings ; as may be seen in 
many of the MSS. Missals, Breviaries, and Antiphonaries in 
the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, and appears by 
the Inventories in the Appendix. The Rubrical colours for 
vestments were directed to be as foUowt : — E.ed on every 
Sunday, and every festival of martyrs, apostles, and evan- 
gehsts throughout the year, except from Easter to Trinity 
Sunday, when they were always white. They were also 
white on the feasts of the Annunciation, and of St. Mary, 
St. Michael, and St. John ; yellow on Confessors' days ; black 
on Vigils and Ember days. For other days no particular 
directions were given, except that on festivals the vest- 
ments were always silk. Of these, the white colour, at 
Easter and Whitsuntide, in token of the innocence of the 
newly-baptised, and as an expression of joy, was almost 
coeval with Christianity itself. One Sunday, the Domi- 
nica in Alhis, took its name therefrom; and this custom is 
mentioned by Asser, in his Life of King Alfred, when 
giving an account of the baptism of Guthrum, the Dane. 

We may presume that the colours employed for the 
Altar followed the same rule; but this Rubric seems 
not to have been very strictly observed. However, it 
supplies a forcible and unimpeachable evidence that a 

* "Mark that what are said must be found by the parishioners are spoken 
of here in the singular number ; from which it appears that they are not bound 
to find more of the same kind than here expressed. But I may, in sufficient 
agreement with the law, affirm that this singular phrase imports in itself a 
plural of the same genus.*' 

f Rubricae Miss. Sarisb., immediately preceding the Canon of the Mass. 

I 
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variety of colours, corresponding with the ecclesiastical 
seasons was used in vestments and altar hangings, by the 
conynon law and custom of " this Church of England f 
which law and custom, as I have before shown,* has never 
been altered or superseded by any subsequent statute, 
although many of such statutes relate to the same subject 
matter, but must be considered to be impliedly confirmed 
by them, and to be still in force. The actual colours in 
:use before and in the second year of King Edward, and 
which so continued, as proved by the Inventories, beyond 
the third year, were, as stated by Mr. Stevens,t as follows: 
"Although the Prayer Book of 1549 had no Rubric ap- 
pointing the colours," for it left them as they were, " yet 
the Church, before the Reformation, had a difference of 
coloiir for the various seasons in the copes and albes" 
(query, vestments) ; " white for most of the great festivals, 
violet for Lents and fasts, red for the festivals of martyrs, 
black for occasions of deep mourning, and green and other 
colours for ordinary seasons." " These vestments," says the 
Rev. Richard Hart, in a letter to Mr. Dawson Turner 
" (with the exception of the albe and amice, which were of 
fine Unen), were all of some rich material such as silk or 
velvet, or cloth of gold, elaborately adorned with needle 
work, in which our ancestors attained to such exceUenoe, 
that Anglicum opus became proverbial all over the Chris- 
tian world. I would observe, also, that these colours varied 
according to the nature of the festival, as did also the ante- 
pendia, chalice veils, and other draperies connected with 
the Altar."t 

In order to give a specimen of the altar clothing in use 
up to the sixth year of King Edward, in the city of Lon- 
don, two years after Ridley had become Bishop, I extract 
tlie following items at hazard, from the Inventories of four 

* Aiiie,p. 6. 

t Bditloii of Common Prayer, Ec. H. Soc, i. 370-386. 

t tMbmm, ibid. 
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parishes (by no means the richest) in the dty of London, 
now at Carlton Bide, made in this sixth year : — 

St. John Zachart. 

4 Altar cloths of white damask, with flowers of silk and gold. 

2 Altar cloths of red and green velvet, pannelled with white damask. 
2 Altar cloths of linen, for Lent. 

St. A»dekw*s, Holborn. 
2 Altar cloths, embroidered with flower-de-luces. 
2 Altar cloths of linen, painted with the Passion, for Lent 
2 Altar cloths of blue damask, 

5 Altar cloths of linen, with curtains. 
9 Altar cloths of diaper. 

St. Nicholas, Cold Abbbt. 
8 Altar cloths of green damask, with flowers. 

6 Hangmgs for the altar, of green satin. 

7 Hangings of white satin, with flowers. 

8 Altar cloths of white, with drops of blood, for Lent 

St. Augustinb. 
1 Upper and nether altar cloth of gold, paned with red velvet. 
1 Altar cloth of blue velvet, flowered and embroidered. 

Another of white velvet. 

Another of blue velvet 

Another of white damask. 

Another of bawdkin (tinsel). 

It will appear by the Appendix, that Sir Richard Dobbes 
and Bishop Ridley, the Commissioners authorised by thePrivy 
Coimcil, in the sixth year of King Edward, to take these 
Inventories, were directed to take good care that the goods 
and ornaments ^ should be kept and preserved,** and were 
to leave " one, two, or more chalices or cups^ and sitch other 
omamentSy as by their discretion shall seem requisite for 
the due service of every such place for the timCy' and that 
in consequence, they commanded the churchwardens, whom 
they called before them, " scfdy to keep the residue of all 
the said goods and ornaments^ and to sell no more ; " " all 
which, goods, vestments, and ornaments, now remaining 
and being in the hands of the said churchwardens, we, the 
said CJommissioners have, delivered and committed to the 
sole custody of the said churchwardens, and certain other 
substantial parishioners, according to the tenor of the said 

I 2 
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commission!' So that Bishop Ridley, at all events, did 
not think altar cloths of rich material, of different colours, 
according to the seasons — " a violation of all the principles, 
and all the rules of the Church of England,*** or, " a mere- 
tricious display of fantastic ornaments," but " an honest 
table, decently covered ;t" or he would not have returned 
them to the churchwardens "^br the due service of every 
such pUice!^ 

Now, protesting again that subsequent want of usage, 
neglects, or omissions, or changes made by subsequent 
illegal authority, can be any test of what was "in this 
Church, by authority of Parliament, express or implied, in 
the second year of King Edward,** let us see what was the 
subsequent usage. 

First, there is not one word to be found in all the follow- 
ing Statutes, Injunctions, Articles, Visitations, Canons, and 
Acts of Convocations against these ornaments, or even 
respecting them, tiU we come to the venerable name of 
the Judge of the Consistory Court in December, 1855 ; 
a suflficient proo^ supposing they were in use, in favour of 
their legality. Let us see if they were in such usa 

I will begin with an instance in one of the Inventories. 
In the sixth year of Edward, St Martin's-within-Ludgate 
had " four altar cloths of red velvety two of tawney velvet, 
a carpet of crimson velvet for the communion table on 
high days^ another of red velvet for Sundays, another of 
green bawdkin for working days,** and the same is stated 
of St Andrews (by the Wardrobe). 

So in 1565, Queen Elizabeth's Chapel, over the com- 
miinion table, on the wall, upon the arras, a front of doth 
of silver, embroidered with angels of gold, and before the 
•aid table, to the groimd, a front of the same suitj 

kimed Ju4ge bas not condescended to point out which. 

^ letter of the Conncil (signed by nine of them) against altars to 

lej, S4 November, 1551. 

•^ Imtit of Garter, p. 369, fo). 1672. 
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Again, in her Chapel, at Westminster, at the christening 
of the child of the Marquis of Bawden, in 1565, when 
Archbishop Parker, Bishops Grindal and Jewel ministered 
at it, " the upper part of the Chapel was himg with cloth 
of gold.^* Over the table, on the wall, upon the cloth of 
gold, was fastened a rich front of doth of gold set with 
pelicans; before the said table hung, reaching to the ground, 
another front of the same suit.''* In Bishop Andrewes' 
Chapel (and, if anyone, he is entitled to the veneration and 
imitation of the English Church), *' behind the altar, a 
piece of hanging eleven feet deep, five yards and three 
quarters long, with the story of Abraham and Melchisedec; 
part of the story of David ; a table, with a frame of deal, 
used for the altar; a back piece of crimson and violet 
damafik paned, one yard and a half deep, three yards long; 
a front piece of the like, one yard and a quarter deep, three 
yards long ; a pall of violet damask, one yard and a half 
deep, three yards long."t 

In 1625, Laud, when Bishop of St David's, furnished 
both his chapel and th^ Altar with hangings, paJls, fronts 
and rich ftimiture4 He did the same in Croydon Palace.§ 
The Royal Chapel at Whitehall had, in James the First's 
time, a fair crucifix in a piece of hangings, hung up behind 
the Altar.ll At the marriage of William and Mary, 1641, 
the walls about the Altar, or commimion table, were hanged 
with very rich cloth of gold bawdkin,ir with rich carpets of 
silk and gold.'^'^ Prince Charles' Chapel, at Madrid, had an 
Altar with fronts, palls, Knen coverings, demy carpets.tt 
In 1635, the principal colleges in Oxford beautified 
their chapels, ti^ansposed their tables, and ftimished them 



* Leland's Collect, ii. 691. 

t See Andrewes* Minor Works, App., edit. 1854. 

X Heylin's Cyprianus Anglicus, 94, 294. § Ibid. 

II Laud's Troubles, &c. p. 315. H I. e. tinsel. 

♦♦ Leland, Coll. v, 339. ft Coll. Ec. Hist., vol. ii. fol. 726. 
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widi hangings, palls, <ka* In 1643, the Chapel of St. 
George, at Windsor, had, inter (did, thirteen rich copes 
embroidered and wrought in gold, a large pulpit doth, 
crimson damaflk, interwoven thick with jfleurs-deUsy port- 
cullises, roses, and crowns of gold, a large carpet of wire 
gold for the communion (which was there in the 43 
Elizabeth, and 17 James L). At the feast of St George 
(2 JEUzp), the chapel was hung with doth of gold. In the 
19 Charles IL, with rich hanging of sUk and goldt In 
1635, at Worcester, Dean Manwaring covered the wall be* 
hind the altar with hangings of azure-coloured stufl^ having 
a white silk lace upon every seam, and furnished it with 
palls and frontaj At Winchester Cathedral, in 1642, were 
rich hangings, large cushions of velvet, pulpit cloths^ some 
whereof were of cloth of silver, some of cloth of gQld.§ At 
St. Giles in the Fields, 1640, the gift of the Duchess of 
Dudley, were, for the back of the altar, a rich green velvet 
cloth, with these letters in gold, " L H. S.'' embroidered on 
it ; a green velvet cloth, with a rich, deep gold fringe, to 
cover the altar over with on Sundays ; a cambric altar 
cloth, with a rich deep bone lace round ahcvJt ; another fine 
damask altar doth ; a large Turkey carpet, to be spread on 
week days over it.|| In 1664, Sir F. Budgen gave to St 
Martin's, Ludgate, a crimson velvet pulpit hanging, fringed 
with gold ; an altar doth of velvety fringed with golAf In 
St, Margaret's, Westminster, 1608, was a cloth of gold for 
the communion table.** At Little Gidding Church, 1625, 
the altar furniture for week days was of green cloth ; for 
festivals, of rich blue cloth, with lace and fiinge of silver, tt 
In 1720, All Souls College, Oxford, had a purple velvet 

• Cyprianus Anglicus, p. 294. f Ashmole, ibid. 20. 

t Neale's Hist. Puritans, ii. 292. § Mercurius Kusticus, 223^234. 

I Some Account of the Hospital and Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, 4to. 
n, p. 199, n. 

[ Maltfolni's Londinium, iv. 363. •• ibid. 141. 

I4ft «f Nidiolas Ferrar, Transactions of Camb. Camd. Soc, i. 41, 42. 
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communion cloth, fringed with gold.''^ Bishop Coedn, in 
1626-7, had, according to Pryime, altar cloths in Durham 
Cathedral, with superstitious images upon them.t Bishop 
Wren's chapel, in 1667, had two fronts, the upper and 
nether, both of cloth of gold, interspersed with like breadths 
of brown velvet, and well fringed ; a pall of cloth of gold4 
Eich commimion table-cloths, copes of embroidered velvet, 
cloth of gold, were in York Cathedral, 1634.§ At the 
same time, in Durham Cathedral, "divers copes of 
crimson satin, embroidered in silver, beset over with 
cherubim. A high altar cloth of crimson velvet for the 
table ; another of purple velvet to hang above ; a third of 
crimson and velvet to lay beneath. In Lichfield Cathedral 
was " a fair commimion cloth of cloth of gold for the high 
altar.^'ll Bishop Goodman, in 1641, consecrated divers 
altar cloths, pulpit cloths, and other vestments for the 
Cathedral; ''IT and, in 1635, at Wolverhampton, certain 
altar cloths were " dedicated to the glory of God.'* ** 

It appears, then, from the authorities now given, that, 
so far from the ornaments now complained of being a 
" servile imitation of the Roman Catholics,'' they were, I 
may say, the peculiar ancient, and legal, and canonical 
usage in this Church of England, in the second year of 
King Edward ; that they were held to be so by one of the 
principal Divines who settled the Prayer Book upon its pre- 
sent basis ; that, though this is unnecessary to the argument, 
they continued in use, more or less, down to a very recent 
period; that they are not inconsistent with, or contra- 
riant to, any statute of the realm (custom there cannot be), 
or to the King^s Prerogative Royal ; consequently that they 

♦ Ingram's Mems. Oxford, i. 24. f Canterbury's Doom, 78« 

: Wren's Will. Hierurgia Anglica, 191, 

§ GrapMc and Historical Illustrator, 94, 4to. 1834. 

11 Ibid., 127, 108. 

H Prynne, 2nd part Antipathy English Lordly Prelacy, 316, 4to. 1641. 

•• Hierurgia Anglica, 394. 
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are now, beyond all doubt, lawful ; for we must infer that 
the subsequent laws did not intend to make any alteration 
beyond what was mentioned, and beside what was plainly 
expressed f and it cannot.be presumed that the Bdbrmers 
would establish indirectly, that which they did not do 
directly. And, as to the taunt that they ** are in precise 
accordance with the usages of the Church of Rome," I 
wiU only refer tibe Judge to &ct ; which is^ that the Eoman 
Catholics at the present day never use suck altar cloths at 
oily either in England or elsewhere. I have seen many 
a Eoman CathoHc altar, in many parts of the world, and 
never did I find one. 

The Judge, however, has referred to the 82nd Canon, 
and although, as I have shown, it has no binding authority 
whatever, in competition with the Rubric, let us for a 
moment consider what effect it really haa " The commu- 
nion table to be covered in time of Divine Service with a 
carpet of silk, or other decent stuS, thought meet by the 
Ordinary of the place, if any question be made of it^ with 
a fair linen doth, at the time of ministration, as becometh 
that tabla" 

The first observation which occurs is, that this Canon is 
precisely the same with all the other Canons and Articles 
that preceded it on the subject, and introduced no new 
rule; so that the practice from Ridle/s first Visitation 
in 1550, by Ridley himself and subsequently in Queen 
Elizabeth s reign, and by the Jacobean and Caroline 
Divines before cited (though supplying no legal rule), yet 
show that the meaning the learned civilian has chosen to 
give it was never before dreamt o^ and that the orna- 
ments in question were always considered to be sanctioned 
by it. 

Secondly, it is directory and affirmative only, not n^ative 
or exclusive ; hence, no rule is given as to the times not of 
Divine Service. It is to be a carpet, i.e., " a covering of 
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various colours spread upon floors or tables." * A secondary 
meaning is "anjrthingvanegrcrfec?" So it may be either woven 
or made by hand ; the colours may be laid on by what means 
are most convenient. The quality or texture is not inter- 
fered with, only it must be of silk or stufl^ not then of 
cotton or linen ; the pattern is not spoken o^ only it must 
be decent, i e., beautifiil and becoming, t The word " car- 
pet," includes aU kinds of carpets ; but some carpets are 
rich and splendid, some poor and mean ; surely the former 
belong, if possible, to Grod's service. Some are made and 
coloured by hand, others by the loom ; surely, again, that is 
a more acceptable offering to Grod, which expends individual 
labour and trouble in adorning, not one's own person or 
house, but his service and house, than that which " costs 
nothing." Again, a carpet is to be the covering at a certain 
time ; consequently, there may be a different and separate 
carpet, or succession of carpets, at every and each of those 
times. It is nowhere said it must be the same carpet 
at one time as at another, nor of the same colour ; I may 
then follow the promptings of my rehgious feeling, and 
make them different at Christmas and Lent and Easter, in 
conformity with the institutions of my Church which 
appoints these seasons for devout observation. A minimum is 
enjoined, but a m^aximum is, I have shown, allowed; so that 
more carpets than one are permitted. Nay, these, according 
to the common practice of mankind, as I have before 
shown, J may be more splendid and beautifiil at one time 
than another. K a high and revered authority directed 
me to wear a coat at meals, I do not transgress the law if 
I put on a bettermost and a gayer and more suitable coat 
on Sundays or family festivals ; or, if I dine at Court, if I 
don an embroidered one. Nay, it is clear that I should 
ordinarily be considered to fulfil my duty more completely 
and satisfactorily if. I acted thus, rather than use the same 

* Johnson's Dictionary, t From " decus,'' honour, beauty. J Ante, p. 27, et seq. 
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dress on all occasioiis, and paid no respect to times and 
seasona K I were a poor man, I might be obliged thus to 
act, but if I were rich, it would surely be considered an 
aflfront if I confined myself to the letter of the law, and 
much more so if I dressed myself gorgeously and splendidly 
at other times, and poorly and without variation, when I 
am obeying authority. Nor would it be a valid, but 
rather a childish and perverse excuse, that I did not do so, 
because the friends of a disagreeable neighbour of my 
superior were clothed something in the same manner. 
But I have already enlarged too much on this point. 

like the other case of lace, the dedalon is an act of petty 
tyranny, for which the Judge has no warrant but his own 
prepossessions ; an arbitrary intrusion into the legislative 
function ; a making law where the law is silent ; a being 
wise above what is written ; an attempt to enact sumptuaiy 
Canons in Religion ; a ruling, not according to precedent 
or reason, but after questionable individual taste. If 
this is to be the rule, the Consistory Court must really 
have an Ecclesiastical upholsterer, a referee of taste, 
immediately appointed, and patterns exhibited in some 
show-room adjoining the Coiuii, destitute of embroidery, 
and clearly defining the difference between that and mere 
hemnnng and sewing, to which all parsons and church- 
wardens must conform, for fear of deviatiug into a ** servile 
imitation of'^ Bomanism! Surely, this is most offensive 
trifliog. It is literally what Sidney Smith said of Mr. 
Grote's pattern ballot box, ma.king the destinies of the 
Chiurch of England depend upon " acupunctiiation^l But 
with this I have now dona I will conclude with a citation 
which may help the Superior Court in coming to a soimder 
conclusion : 

''They,'* says Bishop Cosin * abstracting Hooker,t ''which make so perilous 
a matter of our retaining those ceremonies common to us with the Church of 

* Notes on Prayer Book, 13. f I^b. iv. c. 9. a. 1. 
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Borne, do seem to imagine that we have of late erected a frame of some new 
religion, the furniture whereof we should not have borrowed from oar 
enemies^ lest they, relieving ns, might afterwards langh and gibe at our 
poverty ; whereas, in truth, we ha/oe continued the eld rdiffion, and the cere- 
monies which we have taken frt>m them which were before us are not things 
which belong to this or that sect, but they are the ancient rites and custofns of 
the Church of Christ, whereof ourselves being a part, we have the self-same 
interest in them which our fathers before us had, from whom the same descended 
unto usJ* 

IV. I have axrived at the last branch of the subject. 
Altars and Side Tables, which it seems add no dignity, 
or beauty, or embeUishment to the Church, and therefore 
are not " Ornaments'' within this Rubria But before con- 
sidering that point, it will be necessary to canvas the 
Judge^s refusal to enter into the case at all, and his deter- 
mination to consider himself bound by the decision of Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust, in " Falkener v. Litchfield" Now 
doubtless, an inferior Judge is boimd to defer to the judgment 
of the superior, when the facts of a case are substantially 
similar. Secondly, when the circumstances attending those 
facts are alike. Thirdly, when the process is of the same 
nature. Fourthly, where the evidence is of the same 
weight ; but not otherwise. Indeed, the Judge himself ad- 
mitted this distinction, for when pressed with the crucial 
argument, that there were hundreds of Churches^ and many 
of our Cathedrals throughout England, in which stone 
altars had existed for very many years, and had been 
erected during the last century, he was obliged to find an 
excuse for his decision, and to allow^ " that when things 
objectionable in themselves if now introduced had long 
been suffered to remain, the Court would not be bound to 
act f thus making the law different in different places, and 
foiling the Reformation in one parish, where he spurs it on 
in the next. 

Now, in this present contention, everything was the 
reverse of that in " Falkener v. Litchfield'' First, in that 

♦ P. 62. 
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case the Altar was new, and had never been consecrated, or 
the Bishop's opinion asked; here it has been consecrated 
with the perfect cognizance of the Bishop, and has been 
otherwise dedicated by constant use of the most solemn 
rite of Christianity for several years. Secondly, that 
proceeding was an application for a faculty to erect an 
Altar ; this is to tear one already erected down. Thirdly, 
the former complainant was the incumbent, whose con- 
sent to the erection of the new Altar had never been 
obtained, and who had, therefore, justly a right to object 
to the faculty, on that ground alone. Here, the incumbent 
is the defendant, who is consentient to the continuance of 
the Altar, and whose wishes and religious feelings will be 
deeply wounded and outraged by the proposed desecration. 
Fourthly, a vast majority of the congregations of St. Bar- 
nabas and St. Paul are hostile to the removal of it ; in 
the Cambridge case, the parishioners regarded the matter 
with indifference. Fifthly, in the Cambridge case the Altar 
was of massive stone, immoveable, and constructed according 
to a mediaeval pattern, with quasi receptacles for relics ; 
here, it is in the shape of a table, is moveable, and was con- 
structed with especial reference and in deference to the 
former judgment. Sixthly, the evidence was much more 
complete and decisive in the present case than in the 
former. If these things be true, then the Judge was not 
boimd by the former judgment of the Arches Court, but 
it was his duty to decide the question afresh, at least as to 
these most essential points, and on the new evidence ; and 
his refusal so to do was a clear denial of justice. 

On what grounds, then, did Sir H. Jenner Fust decide 
the case of "Falkener v. Litchfield."^ One of the main 
reasons, though it occupies but a small space in his Judg- 
ment, was, that the Communion and the accompanying side 
table were not "ornaments;" for had they been so,- he 

♦ Eobertson, E. R, 215. 
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admitted that they must, like the other ornaments of 
the Church, be governed by the law and usage in the 
second year of Edward VL, when altars, or tables, still 
' remained intact, and were in fact sanctioned by the Act 
of the second and third year, and the First Book, as 
law. ^ I looked with some curiosity to ascertain what 
reason he gave for his opinion; for in common usage and 
ordinary life (which surely is the best test), tables are 
regarded as one of the principal, and most distinguished 
ornaments and embellishments of an apartment. They 
are often made of the most expensive and beautiM mate- 
rials, costly marbles, or mosaics, and rare woods, inlaid and 
polished, ajid cost large sums ; and seemed, therefore, pecu- 
liarly entitled to that appellation. The Judge of the 
Arches, however, it will be found, gave no reason wluUever ; 
all that he did, was to notice the inapplicability of an 
authority cited by the coimsel from Durandus as to " altara'' 

Now, doubtless, the communion tables of old rotten 
deal, with four posts, joined by two beams, ordinarily 
found in our churches, are no "omamente,'' but a disgrace 
and a disfigurement. But would they not be *' ornaments'* 
in the usual sense of the word, if they were handsome and 
decent, as they ought to be ? I appeal to common sense, which 
must decide in the aflBrmative. And this was Bishop Cosin's 
opinion,t even when writing imder Queen Elizabeth : " To 
ihiB head, (i.e.. Ornaments of the Church,) we refer the 
organ, the font, the Altar, the Communion Table, and the 
pulpit." 

It is, also, a strong proof the same way, that in the 
Inventories foimd at Carlton Bide, made in the sixth of 
Edward VI., the Communion Table is often returned 
as parcel of the "goods and ornaments" of the Church, I 
therefore conclude that the Arches Court acted against 
common parlance and usage, and meaning of words, in 

• See ante, p. 96. f Notes on Common Prayer, 441. 
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declaring that the Communion Table was not "an orna- 
ment '' of the Church ; and if it be an ornament of the 
Church, then, assuredly, and beyond aU cavil, stone and 
immoveable conmnmion tables are lawfuL For, although 
we find, in the Inventories at Carlton Eide, two or three 
instances of ** a wooden frame for an altar '' existing, they 
were ahnost universally stone; and that they were of 
that material, by authority of Parliament, express or 
implied, we know, from the 25 Henry VIIL a 19, which 
enforced the former Canons, and the First Book of King 
Edward VI., A.D. 1549, which expressly recognises and 
names these " Altars '' in its Rubrica 

Now what was the Ancient English Law, on this sub- 
ject, at the time of the passing of the 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 19 ? "In England,'' says Lingard,* " the altars were at 
first of wood, afterwards of stone ; but in many places the 
old altars continued till the 11th century.'' As early as 
the year 740, however, it was enjoined, that no other than 
stone altars should be anointed with chrism, i e.y con- 
secrated ; as appears by the Excerptions of Egbert, arch- 
bishop of York, following the orders of the Coxmcil of 
Chalcedon, 517. And this order was confirmed and re- 
newed by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Council at Winchester, A.D., 1071 and 1072,t and univer- 
sally obeyed throughout England. 

As I have before repeatedly shown, this Canon, among 
others, was confirmed and sanctioned by the authority of 
Parliament, by the 25 Henry VIII, c. 19, J which enacted 
" that such Canons and Constitutions should now be stiU 
used and executed, as they were afore the making of that 
Act." So things continued, and such beside was the 
Common Law of England, until the 2 & 3 Edward VI., c. 1, 
which established a new Order of Common Prayer and 

• Anglo-Sax. Ch., i. 291. 

t Johnson's Canons, ii. 8 ; Wilkins's Concil. i. 342. t. Ante,p, 7. 
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Administration of the Sacraments, but made no alteration 
in the churches, or in the "ornaments" or fiimiture of 
Divine worship. On the contrary, in its Rubrics it four 
several times recognised "the Altar,'' i. e., the old Altar as 
it formerly stood, as part of them, and expressly com- 
manded that " the chancels should remain as they were in 
times pasty' i. e., with the Altar in them. So the law 
remained until the 5 & 6 Edward VI., c. 1. On these 
grounds, I strenuously contend that the old Altar, modified 
only by the fact that^ imder the last Act of Uniformity, it 
must have the form of a " Table" (whatever that may be), 
stiU remains, or ought to remain, an integral portion of the 
English ChurcL 

Now, I purposely make no account of the arbitrary and 
illegal proceedings of the Council and ZuingUan Gospellers 
in removing Altars and substituting wooden tables in their 
place, in the year 1561. The letter of the Council ordering 
this proceeding bears date in November that year.* It is 
signed by Protector Somerset and eight others of the Council, 
and the covetous and factious motives by which they were 
influenced are well exposed by Heylin.t The silver plate, 
the costly hangings^ vestments, and copes which belonged 
to them, were the spoil of these Philistines, and of the other 
gentry who often forestalled them. Nor can I conceive 
that what are called Ridle/s Injunctions, of 1560, at aU 
legitimatise this lawless proceeding. The pulling down of 
altars is not mentioned in his Visitation Artides.\ The 
so called Injunctions are a copy, nearly verbatim^ of the 
letter of the Council sent to aU the Bishops, and must 
have been communicated to him previously ; and it is to 
be presumed he was forced to acquiesce in them. They 

• See Heyl. Hist. Ref, i. 202. f History of the Reformation, Introd. 

X Cardwell has for once been guilty of partiality in his account of this 
matter. He states that Ridley obtained this letter from the Council, to vin^ 
dicate his own proceedings. It is enough to say that there is not the slightest 
evidence of this to be found in the transactions of the time. 
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were, at all events, only applicable to the diocese of London, 
nor had they, nor the Council's letter, any effect to alter 
the law; but were, as I have manifestly shown, a direct 
violation of the sama However, in 1552, an Act of Par- 
hament authorising Edward's Second Book passed, which 
really varied the law; and in the Rubrics in the order for 
Holy Communion, whilst acknowledging the First Book to 
have been " a holy and godly order," substituted the word 
* Table*' for "Altar" (without, however, repudiating that 
name), in the same words as those used in the first Rubric 
in the present Book of Common Prayer. By the first Act 
of Uniformity, of Elizabeth, this change was again recog- 
nised, and the same expressions used. And finally, by the 
last Act of Uniformity, " The Table at the communion 
time having a feir white linen cloth upon it, shall stand 
in the body of the Church, or in the chancel, where morning 
and evening prayer are appointed to be said, and the 
Priest, standing at the north side of the Table, shall say 
the Lord's Prayer." But a subsequent Rubric follows 
appljdng to the time of ministration, which is not to be 
found in the previous forms, and which therefore is most 
important, as showing the changed intentions of the Legis- 
lature. "At the time of the celebration of the commu- 
nion, the communicants " {not the table), "being conveniently 
placed for the receiving of the holy Sacrament,"* &c. 

Now, this being the whole of the real law (omitting, 
for the present, the Canon) as to this point, what are the 
deductions and results 1 

First, that the ancient Canon and statute law respecting 
stone altars is so far modified, that they must answer the 
description of "tables." Now a table, according to Johnson, 
is " any flat or level surface," or, secondly, " a horizontal 
sur&ce raised above the ground, used for meals and 

• See post, as to the cases of Crayford and St. Gregory's Church, London. 
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other purposes f and to this latter definition he attaches 
the Communion Table. 

Secondly, that no other change being mentioned, the 
former statute law remains in force; for it is not to be 
inferred that any other alteration was intended, ** other 
than what is specified, and beside what is plainly ex- 
pressed'' And when " the law is silent, or ambiguously 
expressed,'' then we must suppose that the point was 
intended to be left open * The material, therefore, of the 
table may be, as before, stone ; for stone, at the time when 
these Rubrics became law, was an ordinary material for 
tables, especially for the great table of the household. The 
shape is left an imsettled question; but as, doubtless, the 
word " tabled in common parlance, admits of other material 
beside stone, "the horizontal surface* of Johnson may be 
of any substance ; and so, too, ^ince the material is not 
named in the Bubrics, the material of the holy table may 
be of any kind. To this agrees the observation of Bishop 
Andrewes :t "the Altar, in the Old Testament, is by Malachi 
called Mensa Dominiy and of the Table in the New Testa- 
ment> by the Apostle it is said, Hahemus AUare^ which, of 
what matter it be, whether of stone, as Nyssen, of of wood, 
as Optatus, it skills not" So, I find in the Grammar of 
OUendorC " a wooden table," " a stone table," given as in- 
different examples. Besides, as the unction with chrism is 
now dispensed with, the implied prohibition of the ancient 
Canon against other than stone tables has ceased. 

^ Thirdly, (referring still to the Statute Law only,) it 
is well known that the ancient English altar tables were, 
in feet, by custom irremoveable, but I do not find any Canon 
to that effect ; neither do I find in the statutable Bubrics 
we have been considering any direction whatever, express 
or implied, that the table should ever be moved. The 

♦ Ante, p. 20. f Answer to Perron, Minor Works, 21. 
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present Babrics lead to a directly contrary condtisioiL It 
is to ^ton</ in the body of the Church, or in the dianceL The 
word "^ stand" is directly opposed to move, and contemplates 
surely a fixed and permanent portion. This is further con- 
firmed by the direction that at aoertaintime the Priest is to 
stand at the north side of the Tabla How could he do this 
with certainty, if the table was usually moved, unless indeed 
it was placed due north and south, respecting which nothing 
is mentioned^ It clearly contemplates a fixed portion of the 
Table at the east end of the Church, or, where there is no 
chancel, in the body of the Church. This view is again 
confirmed by the Rubric inserted at the last review ; the 
communicants, not the table, are to be convemiendy placed 
for the receiving, implying plainly that the Table was not 
to be moved for their convenienca* In support of this 
view, we have now the prescription and practice of two 
himdred years and upwarda The last cases in which this 
question was mooted were in the quarrels before the Revo- 
lution, when the former Rubrics were in force ; they are 
cited by Sir Herbert Jenner in his Judgmentt In the 
one case, the Ordinary was called upon to declare what was 
the proper (convenient is not mentioned) place for the 
communicants to receive the holy communion in theChurdi ; 
and Sir N. Brent, Vicar-general of Archbishop Abbot, 
decided that they should receive it in succession, kneeling 
on the "two ascents or footpaces in the chancel, before the 
Communion Table/' The other was the case of St. Gregory's 
Church in London, where the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's, being the Ordinaries, had moved the Commimion 
Table to the east wall, and fenced it in with rails. The 
case was heard before the Privy Council, who decided that 

* The framers of this last Act evidently purposely adopting that Bubric 
to correspond with the Caroline regulations, adopted in 1633, that the holy 
Table should be always at the east end, and fenced in with rails. 

t Crayford Ch., Card well's Doc. Annal. ii. 173 ; and St. Gregory's Qhurch, 
London, both in 1633. 
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the removal was right, especially as it was thus in the 
Cathedral Church, "by which all Churches dependent 
thereon ought to be guided f and that the ^mi^meTi^ of the 
Ordinary aUme could legally move it at any time. This 
was, in fact, putting it on the same footing as the other 
fixtinres^ font, pulpit, &o., in the Church, not to be moved 
without leave of the Ordinary. Both these cases then con- 
template a permanent and fixed position, not to be altered 
without process of law ; and the fact^ I believe, is unques- 
tioned, that at the time of the Bestoration, the commimion 
tables were replaced universally at the east end of the 
chancels ; rails or cancdlcB were placed before them, and 
no instance of iheir removal for the celebration has ever 
taken place since ; nor, I believe, is there one case in England 
where the Communion Table is not, and has not been in 
one situation, at the east end, and unmoved, for time im- 
memorial 

The Judge of the Arches Court, in Falkener v. Litchfield, 
never referred to these Rubrics at all, or canvassed, though 
he mentioned, the authorities I have cited, but founded his 
decision on certain Canons only which existed before the 
last Act of Uniformity. Yet it is apparent that these 
very Canons were authoritatively construed in a sense 
directly the reverse of what he puts upon them; that the 
moving of the communion table by the Minister, church- 
wardens, or the congregation, was forbidden, and declared 
unlawful, i. e. that it was declared to be a fixture^ not 
removable, except as the pulpit, font, organ, altar, rails, or 
like any other fixture, by due process of law in the Court 
of the Ordinary, which might be carried up by appeal to 
the very highest Court ; and the practice of the Church 
has been for two hundred and twenty years accordant with 
this view, no instance of any such movability having been 
produced during that long period. 

Notwithstanding, however, these stringent authorities, 

k2 
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the Judge held, as I have said, that the Communion Table 
must be moveable like an ordinary table, foimding his 
decision on a string of Canons, Visitation Articles, and Acts 
of Bishops, and others, b^inning fix)m the pulling down of 
altars in 1550, down to 1570, or the three first years of 
Queen Elizabeth, a period of about twenty years; and 
lastly, on the Canon of 1603-4, now (subject to the Act of 
Uniformity) in force. 

Now I have shown that this first pulling down of altars in 
1 550 was an arbitrary and tyrannical violation of the statute 
law ; but, it must be admitted, that the subsequ^it Canons 
and Visitation Articles, or Injunctions dted, were not 
express violations of the laws, as the Rubrics, then in force, 
were silent on the subject. They were obeyed for the 
time ; but their authority was neither Parliamentary nor 
national, and arose solely from the arbitrary and un- 
imited, and now unconstitutional prerogatives, which the 
Crown then claimed But to make these proceedings, 
at this time, any rule for the government of the Chiirch 
of England, is to re-introduce the despotism of the Stuarts, 
and much more than what is called the intolerance 
of Laud ; to override statutes by proclamations and Visi- 
tation Articles, and most signally to break the uniformity 
of Divine Worship. Is it not a notorious fact, that none 
of these former Canons, Injunctions, and Articles have a 
shred of authority belonging to them, and that the only 
document which can claim any weight, is the Canon of 
1603-4, on which the Court of Arches so much relied ? 

That Canon, after providing that " convenient and decent 
tables,*' are to be provided and repaired in a seemly manner, 
directs they shall " so staiidy saving when the holy Com- 
munion is to be administered, at which time, the same shall 
be placed in so good sort, within the Church or chancel, as 
thereby the Minister may be more conveniently heard by 
the communicants in his prayer and ministration, and the 
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communicants, also, more conveniently, and in more number 
may communicate with the said Minister/' 

First, I observe, of this, and the former Canons, Articles, 
&c., that as to the material of which the Table is to be made, 
they are wholly silent ; some of them speak of a firame, 
and the Canon of 1571 (never in force), of a table "ea; 
asserihus composite junotavfC of beams, or planks, or joists, 
neatly joined. These, " asseres,^* however, notwithstanding 
the authority of the Arches Court, may be of any material, 
iron, stone, zinc, as well as wood, as we see every day, and 
was in those days common, and the Canons now in force 
do not allude to the material or construction at all Even 
in the iniquitous proceedings of the pulling down of altars, 
in 1550, the letter of the Council speaks of putting up God's 
board in the form of an honest table ; but of the material 
nothing is said. Neither, secondly, is anything said, of the 
shape of this table, except that it must be '^decent,'' 
" comely" " seemly ; '' and surely stone is as decent, comely, 
and seemly as wood ; and if it be fashioned like the old 
altars, it will be rather more so than if it resemble what 
is used for the ordinary purposes of common life. 

Again, as I have shown, this Canon received an authori- 
tative interpretation in 1633, whereby it was decided that 
the Table was to be a fixture ; that is, that it was not 
Tnoveahlcy but might be remxyved only by the authority 
of the Court of the Ordinary, as the font, pulpit, or any 
other fixture, and that its fixedness has been recognised in 
practice for the long period of two hundred years and 
upwards ; so that it cannot now be doubted, that if any at- 
tempt were made to move any Commimion Table out of the 
chancel, it would be wholly imsuccessfiil, on the ground of 
non user alone, except for reasons which would authorise 
the removal of any other fixture. Nor can the direction 
of the other Rubric, originally inserted in Edward's First 
Book, and continued in all its successors, be considered 
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unimportant in deciding this question, whidi so pointedfy 
declares that ''the chano^ diall remain as 'tn times pcut; 
for in them we know the Communion TaUe was always 
placed' And, finaflj, the authority of liie whole CSanon is 
overridden by that of ihe last Act of Uniformity, which 
wholly ignores it^ and refers the oonvenience to the arrange- 
ment of the communicants alona 

Now, historically, we find, that in fiict stone tables have 
continually been erected, and have continued in the CSiurdi 
of "KngJATid^ in many instances^ down to lliis present tima 

In 1553, St Pet^s, Westminster, had a high altar of 
brass^ under which Edward VL was buried. Queen Elizar 
beth's Injimctions, of 1559, notice tibat in some places the 
altars a*ected in Queen Mar/s reign, or remaining had 
not been then removed, and declares it to be no matter <^ 
great moment^ and forbids thdr removal in future, except 
in due l^al form. In 1619, Bishop Overall writesrh 

^ There are who contend now it was the intent and purpose of onr CSinrdi 
at this Reformation to poll down and whi^j extingnish the Tery name of 
an Altar; bnt all their reason being only the m&tter of &ct that altars were 
then palled down, and this place of the Litorgj that here it is called a table, 
we answer that the matter of fiEU!t proves noUiin^ being rather the seal of the 
people that were newlj come out of the tyranny that was nsed in Qneen 
Mary's time. Bnt if this were not by order of the Chnrch, or according to the 
intent and meaning of the Chnrch at the Beformation, how came it to pass, 
then, that from that day to this the altars hare remained in the King's and 
Queen's households after the same manner as they did before ? They nerer 
dreamt there of setting np any tables instead of them ; and likewise in most 
Cathedral Chnrdies, how was it that all things remained as they did before 1 
And it will be worthy the noting that no Cathedral Chnrch had any polling 
down, removing, or changing the Altar into a table, no more than in the 
Court" 

So Chancey, in his "* £etraction,'';|; ^ that a rail about the 
communion table is one of the ingredients to make up a 
high or popish altar, may appear by all the Cathedral 

* Sandford's Genealogical History of the Kings of England, fo. 1677. 
t Notes on the Book of Common Prayer, Nicholls' Conmientary, p. 37. 
X P. 37. He was minister of Ware, in Hertfordshire, but was ejected, and 
went to New England in 1637, writing this book first, which was published 
See also the history in Canterbury's I>oom, p. 94. 
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Churches, in which only high altars have been continued 
since the times of reformation, all of which have also been 
railed in.'' In 1626, "Master John Cosin* set up a 
goodly stone altar, railed in altarwise, * ^ ^ instead 
of a conmiunion table/' t In 1 634, in Worcester Cathedral, 
was " an altar of stone, erected and set upon four columns/'J 
Bishop Montagu's Visitation Articles § ask, in 1638, "Is 
your communion table, or altar, of stone, wainscot, joyner s 
work, strong, fair, and decent V Bishop Goodman " erected 
divers stone altars in his diocese, and one in the Cathedral 
of Chester,*'!! On the 28th of August, 1643, the Parlia- 
ment ordered " aU altars and tables of stone IF should be 
demolished,"** showing that many must then have existed, 
if it required such an order ! 

The Puritans and enemies of the Church of England, 
who triumphed in 1645, were then the chiei^ indeed, 
almost the only, opponents of stone tables or altars, of 
which there is any mention. They remained without dis- 
cussion or disturbance at the Eestoration, and after the 
Revolution, down to the Judgment in Falkener v. Litch- 
field ; a fact (as they were numerous) alone suflScient to 
prove their legality. At this present day they have been 
proved to exist in more than two hundred churches, and, 
to my own knowledge, the list of that number sworn 
to in the pleadings is very imperfect. It is quite inconsisr- 
tent with conmion sense and reason, that if they had been 
unlawfiil, as represented, they would have been suffered 
so to remain ; two himdred churches in which one of the 
main purposes of the Reformation has never been yet 

* I. e., the Bishop; and, as I have shown, the great authority consulted in 
£xing lastly the Prayer Book. 

t Canterbury*s Doom, p. 78. X Ibid, p. 81. 

§ Chapter iii., Camb. edit. 50, 52. 

II Prynne*s Antipathy of English Lordly Prelacy, &c., 290, 4to., 1641. 

\ The material of the Altar, however, was not made matter of accusation 
against Archbishop Laud. 

•♦ Walker's Sufferings of Clergy, 25. 
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caxried out! The very statement of such an absurdity 
confiites it. ^^ Stone altars^'' says the Judge of the Arches* 
echoed by Dr. Lushington, " were to be got rid o^ because 
connected with the erroneous idea of transubstantiation;'' 
but how or where does this reason or dictum appear legally 
verified? I have searched all the authorities, and I can 
find no such sentiment. If it were ever really assigned, 
it miist be found ecspressed in some of the Canons^ Articles, 
Visitations, Prayer Books, having a legal and tangible 
form ; but no such thing appears, nor any denunciation of 
stone, either for that or any other reason. I conclude, there- 
fore, that it is really an arbitrary idea of the Judge, not 
founded in fact. 

And are there no instances of pubHc erections of stone 
tables of late years, notorious and known by all the 
world ? There is, first, the altar in Westminster Abbey. 
In 1807, the table was of wood, but now is a massive 
stone tomb-like altar, panelled, erected since that period. 
There is another of the same kind in Bampton Church, 
Oxfordshire, with candlesticks, put up by Dr. Burton, 
the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, a man of 
profound learning, well acquainted with the Church 
history of England, as proved in his works. There is 
another at Pagham, in Sussex, of splendid black marble, 
with a large white cross in the centre, erected when the 
whole Church was restored and repaired twenty years since. 
The Church is a peculiar o^ Canterbury. There is a still 
more remarkable instance in Salisbury Cathedral itself ; in 
1789, the interior was wholly renovated, cleaned, and 
repaired ; many of the shrines and tombs removed, and the 
Ladye Chapel thrown open ; and upon that occasion was 
erected and fixed against the east end, against the wall, 
with the approbation of the Dean and Chapter (and I never 
heard that the Bishop made any remonstrance), a very 
large and massive carved Altar of stone, with two niches at 
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each side for the elements, and a canopy of stone over it, 
where it ever since has remained. Space will not allow me 
to dilate upon the stone altars of other Cathedrals, Churches, 
and Chapels, of which £here are many. The liberty of the 
Church of England was unfettered then, and at all previous 
times; no one supposed before that they were illegal ; no 
process or sentence had ever decided so. This present decree 
is, in this respect, like the rest of it, an intrusion into the 
legislative function ; a making the law where there was none 
before ; a curtailing of the liberties of the Church, which 
is illegal, and worthy all reprehension. 

Lastly, as to the legality and propriety of a side table, 
or other receptacle, whereon or wherein the elements 
may be placed for the more convenient and perfect 
fiilfilment of the Rubric, which directs that, "When 

THERE IS A COMMUNION, THE PBIEST SHALL THEN (t.e., 
IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH 
militant) place upon THE TABLE AS MUCH BREAD AND 
WINE AS HE SHALL THINK SUFFICIENT, AFTER WHICH 

DONE, &c. The Judge of the Arches Court, in Falkener 
V. Litchfield, after a statement of the various meanings 
of the word Credence, and its use in the Greek or 
Latin Church,* which was nothing to the pilrpose, for 
that was not the issue, pronoimced his Judgment without 
assigning one reason, or producing one precedent, th\is: 
" The present is not a communion table within the 
meaning of the Rubric; and the Credence" (thtis assuming 
it to be a Credence, whatever that may mean, which was 
denied) " not being an adjunct recognised by our Church,** 

* The erudite Hickes gives this account of the derivation of the word 
Credence (Treatises, vol. i. 128, 1847): "The practice of the officiating 
priests, setting the- bread and wine in the sight of the people, with reverence 
upon the holy table, was so inviolably observed in ancient times, that they 
had in their churches a buffet or side table on the right or left hand of the 
Altar, upon which, a Priest or Deacon set the bread and wine^ from whence 
they were carried by the Deacon or other Priest who reverently placed them 
as an offering on the Lord*8 Table. This side table, for the elements and 
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(which was aamiming the whole question) ** cannot be pro- 
nounced for;*'* and this was the sentence literally without 
rhyme or reason, which the Consistory Court deemed it 
right imphcitly to follow, without any proof of the identity, 
or even similarity of the articles in question, and equally 
without rhyme or reason, except the plea of the former 
judgment being that of a Superior Court, which I have 
shown to be nugatory. 

Now the Rubric after the sentences to be read at the 
Offertory in the Book of Common Prayer of 1549, was thus: 

" Then shaU the minuter take as mnch bread and wine as shall suffice for the 
persons appointed to receive the Holy Commnnion, laying the bread upon the 
corporaSy or else in the paten, or in some other comely thing prepared for that 
purpose, and putting the wine into the chalice, or else in some fair and con- 
venient cup, prepared for that use (if the chalice will not s^rve), putting 
thereto a little pure and dean water, and setting both the bread and inne 
ttpon the AUa/rP 

This Rubric was omitted in Edward's Second Book, and 
in the first Act of Uniformity, but in the Act of Uniformity 
now in force, together with the word " oblations,** in the 
Church Militant Prayer, the present Rubric was inserted, 
which resembles so strongly that in Edward's First Book, 
that it cannot reasonably be doubted that it was intended 
to restore ^he former practice, and the ceremonies attending 
it then in use. The Rubric then, now in question, directs 
that> at a certain time, " iheffb' the Priest is to place bread 
and wine on the table, only so much however as " he shall 

holy vessels, was called in the Greek Church, prothesis, because they were 
first set in public view upon it, and in the Latin Church, paratorium, because 
they were prepared and made ready upon it for the Holy Communion ; and in 
Italy, it is called 'credenza,* in France 'credence,' for the same reason, from 
the ancient Gothic or Teutonic word 'Garedan' or 'C^redan,' in Saxon 
' Geredan,* in Kilian * Ghereeden,' pa/rarcy apparare, ordinare, to make ready, 
to prepare ; hence the noun, * Garedeins' or * Geredeins,' * Garedens,' or ' Ge- 
redens,' by contraction, ' Gredence, paratorium, from whence ' credenza,* and 
* credence,' in barbarous Latin * credentia,* by changing g into c, which is 
usual.** Ducange, Glossary, explains it : "Abacus tabula ceu mensa in qua 
vasa ad convivia repanuntur vel etiam mensida que vasa aUaris continet.^' 
* See 1 Robertson, Eccl. Cas. 
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think siifficient.*' If words have a meaning, it is necessarily 
implied that only so much shall be placed there at any one 
time as the jPriest thinks sufficient, and that that sufficiency 
should not have been placed there previously, nor till the 
** then'' has arrived But, if so, where is the bread and wine 
to be in the meanwhile ? For a large portion of the Order for 
Holy Communion has at that period been gone through, and 
the service is not to be interrupted by the Priest going to 
fetch it from a distance ; while there is no recognition or 
admission of the services of another individual, much less 
the clerk or sexton. And where is the reserve to be in 
waiting, in case enough has not been consecrated in the 
first instance? The answer is easy, it must be in some 
convenient neighbouring situation, other than the Table 
itsel£ or the Kubric cannot be fulfilled. The placing it on 
the Table beforehand is no fulfilment, for it is not placed 
" then^'' but at a different time from that which the Rubric 
directs, and by a different person ; and the taking it up and 
setting it down again is a dishonest evaaon of the rule.* 

The Clergy, then, of St. Paul's and St. Barnabas, as well 
as many others, endeavoured as well as they might to 
follow out this Rubric of the Church, according to the 
dictates of conmion sense and convenience, and the example 
of many of their own Bishops ; and finding in a vast multi- 
tude of the chancels in England,! a bracket or slab which 
had formerly been appropriate to some such purpose, and 
which was eocpressly legalised by the direction that " the 
chancels shall remain as they have done in times past,*' 
used a similar one, or a bracket instead, for the same pur- 
pose. Why or how this can be unlawfiil, I cannot discern. 
It certainly is not forbidden, though a well known ancient 

* This proceeding, I regret to say, bears a great resemblance to the mani- 
pulations of a sharper, with cups and balls on his gambling table, commonly 
called thimblerig. 

t This fact was expressly deposed to by Mr. Butterfield, before the hearing, 
but, as usual, ignored by the Judge. 
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practice by otir fonnularies. Omne majm continet in se 
minus. It is a well-known rule of law, that when a 
person is required or directed to do a certain act, he is 
implicitly directed and empowered also to use all the 
proper and convenient means and instruments for carrying 
that act into execution. The law does not compel men to 
make bricks without straw. Dean Hickes, treating on this 
subject, says,^ I wish 

^ to move the Clergy of Cathedral and Parochial Churches, to put the afore- 
said Bubric in practice, which in the Communion enjoins the priest to place 
the bread and wine on the Lord's Table, and to restore the ancient use of the 
table of preparation, which that Bubric plainly implies ; for the priest is sup- 
posed either to fetch them £rom some place, or else to have them brought £rom 
some place to him, that he may set them on the Altar ; and I cannot tell why 
that should not be another table in some part of the Church or chancel to set 
the bread and wine and holy vessels upon. * * * Xhis practice would 
conciliate a greater measure of reverence than is often seen to the holy 
Sacrament, and help the people to conceive how the bread and wine is their 
oblation." 

Now, there are certainly some of the highest author- 
ities in the Church of England in favour of this 
practica Bishop Andrewes, surely, is no mean precedent; 
" a man,* says Cosin,! ** who knew well what he did, and 
as free from Popish superstition as any in the kingdom 
besides," used this side table in his chapeLJ Laud, as we 
know, had one in his chapel, and recommended them, 
and stoutly defended their use,§ on the groimd that 
Bishop Andrewes, and other Bishops, had done so in their 
time, without any exception. So Neale, in his History 
of the Puritans, || teUs us, that, " in Cathedrals^ the wafers 
and wine were first placed, with great solemnity, on the 
crederUia or side table, and removed from thence by one of 
the chaplains, who lays them on the Altar for consecration." 
Among incidental notices, we find that " in the Church of 

• Treatises, voL L p. 131. 

I Notes on Prayer Book, vol. v. 441. 
X See Minor Works, p. 97. 

§ Archbishop Laud*s Troubles, p. 210, Works, vol. iv. 

II VoL ii. 224. 
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Chipping- Warden, near Banbury, there is a wooden 
credence table, with a locker over it, with this inscription, 
* John Ward gave this, 1 627/ ** ^ In the Guide to the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford, published by the Oxford Architectural 
Society, is a description of the Church of IsUp, the chancel 
of which was re-built in 1688 by Dr. Robert Smith, one of 
the most distinguished divines of the Church of England. 
Engravings are given, both of the credence table and 
lettem. A similar credence table existed in St. Michael's 
Church, Oxford previous to the recent restoration ; and, 
as I have observed, htmdreds and thousands of the old 
form (a niche and shelf in the wall) are existing throughout 
England. That their erection was not heard of at an 
earlier period, is ftdly accounted for by the fact of the 
Rubric never having been introduced into the Prayer Book 
tiU 1662; so till that the former careless mode had, as it 
were, become ingrained into the practice of the Church, 
and become very difficult to change. If this manner of 
fiilfilling the Rubric is not lawftd, what then is ? Surely 
the Judge was bound to have answered this question. 
And I conceive that, since the application was for removal 
of the side table, the converse of the Cambridge case, it 
was his imdoubted duty so to have done ; and in declaring 
one mode, confessedly convenient, to have been unlawfiil, to 
have pointed out that which was lawfiiL 

V. I have now done with these subjects, believing that 
I have fiiUy proved the proposition with which I set out, 
that the decision of the Consistory Court of London is 
whoUy unsound in law and founded upon a complete mis- 
statement of feet ; but, before I conclude, I cannot but 
observe upon the temper which the Judge exhibited, and 
the imputations which he permitted himself to cast upon 
the defendants in a manner most unbecoming the Judicial 
Bench. 

* Barr's Anglican Church Architecture, 83-84, 1846. 
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** Servile imitations of Rome," and a desire to bring 
back Popery into the Church of England," is the burthen 
of his denunciation of them ; and it seems never to have 
occurred to him that this very cuckoo cry had been con- 
tinually uttered against the brightest ornaments of the 
Church of England ever since the Reformation. Yet, I 
should have thought that a mind of conmion fiiimess and 
information, however warped by Poperyphobia, might 
have understood that the zealous-minded churchmen who 
built and endowed St. Paul's and St. Barnabas for the 
very purposes which he would now defeat — of an earnest 
and dignified worship, a devout and splendid ceremonial — 
might possibly have other objects in view than what he 
attributes to them. 

There are many who can remember the state of the 
English Church some forty or fifty years since. What 
were its Churches ? Desolate, bare, cold, dirty, and 
deserted buildings, falling into decay and ruin, devoid of 
neatness or beauty, patched up in the fabric with the 
meanest reparations ; the glass worse than that of the 
lowest cottage; the miserable pews shaking and &lling 
to pieces; the Commimion Table in a state which would 
disgrace an alehouse, and wholly neglected, except three 
times a year; the "carpet,'' an old bit of rotten green 
baize; the communi<in vessels pewter mugs, and a black 
glass bottle ; the font broken, or never used, or ejected 
altogether; the whole edifice, with scarcely a mark of 
Christianity in it, the meanest thing in the parish instead 
of the handsomest ; and while luxury and elegance, and 
convenience and beauty, were increasing day by day in 
the private dwellings of the upper and middle classes, the 
ho\ise of God was suffered to lie waste. If matters were 
something better in the towns, yet even there neglect was 
the rule, and the dignity and becoming order and honour 
of the Church was never cared for, the pews excluded the 
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poor and artisans ; and to them, degraded to the lowest 
place therein, the house of Gk)d spoke of nothing but 
discomfort, coldness, unreality, meanness, and secularity. 

What were the services? A dry reading of certain 
prayers, in a dirty surplice, with a dialogue between the 
parson and clerk carried on in a conversational tone, and 
on one side^ certainly, in the vulgar tongue ; most of the 
congregation sitting. The music, if any, nasal and discor- 
dant. Baptism neglected, the office curtailed, and reduced 
to a mere naming, and in whole parishes, I fear, the sprink- 
ling with water dispensed with altogether. The Christian 
Sacrament and Sacrifice, the principal act of Divine wor- 
ship, never heard of, except three times a year, or perhaps 
once a month ; and then considered but an insignificant tail- 
piece, to be gone through in the driest and most unreal and 
perfimctory manner, with mean utensils and furniture, and 
gestures alike wanting in decorum and reverence, as if 
neither Priest nor people behoved in the mystery they were 
celebrating. Many other excellent things went into "a 
long sleep," beside the use of the cross ; for, in one word, 
worship was banished firom the temple, and the communi- 
cants of the Church of England were, probably, reduced 
below the one-hundredth part of her nominal members. 

And what were the clergy? I will not estimate them 
otherwise than by saying, that it is to be feared, as a body, 
their character corresponded with this condition of things. 

And what were the consequences? The population of 
many towns and counties had doubled, yet no more 
churches were built, and the attendance upon those in 
existence dwindled away ; religious education ceased ; a 
very large proportion of the population were unbaptised, 
immorality and crime augmented, the people became 
ignorant of Christian truth and doctrine, and infideHty 
and heresy, or indifferentism, made rapid strides. The 
Church no longer fulfilled her office, or kept up her 
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action, and had, almost become, as a living statesman has 
remarked, **one mighty sharn^ and was all but lost. But 
men will have religion ; if it be not made dignified, and 
warm, and honourable, it will be vulgar and coarse, and 
&naticaL So dissent raised rapidly its head. And, even 
at this day, as has been proved, when so much has been 
happily done to revive her vitahty, and quicken her action, 
the Church has lost nearly one-half of the people, and of 
those who continue in her bosom, it is to be feared that 
.many are but nominally her friends. 

What was to be the remedy for these evils ? 1 depreciate 
not the labours of others, but they had signally &iled. 
Twenty years ago the state of things had not materially 
changed But at that period, the Christian philosophy of 
Butler again awoke in the hearts and intellect of men. 
From the analogy of revealed religion with the dispensar 
tions of the Divinity in nature, the importance of external 
BEUGION to teach and preserve doctrine; of worship, to 
prompt zealous and continued practice ; of the homage 
of the SENSES to quicken the affections ; and of outward 
and symbolic splendour to impress the mind, was again 
perceived and acknowledged 

For who could believe that the performance of an occja- 
sional cold, perfunctory, mechanical, verbal exercise, without 
gestures of reverence and devotion, was the most deeply 
important of himian duties ? Who would credit that God 
was really the Creator and King of the world, when his 
name and service was associated only with the meanest of 
buildings^ the commonest in ftimiture, the most neglected 
in condition, and the coarsest in decoration ? Who could 
suppose that worship was the most honourable and noblest 
act of a reasonable creature, or look upon it as a reality, 
when it was only a sacrifice that cost nothing, wherein the 
senses took no part, and conducted in the poorest and vilest 
way that the law allowed ? Who could learn it to be a 
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duty to offer the first fiiiits of his substance to the glory of 
his Maker, when beauty, and honour, and splendour, were 
banished from His sanctuary, and found only in the private 
dwelling or secular mansion, to minister to the pride, luxury, 
and self-indulgence of His creatures ? Who would be im- 
pressed with lectures, addressed to the ear only, proverbially 
the dullest of the senses, w;hen the eye, " the window of 
the soul," was untaught ? And who again would reap 
practical instruction from, or feel his emotion and reverence 
awakened by words only, by a ceremonial devoid of mean- 
ing, of symbolism, and of the outward tokens of Christianity, 
and carried on in edifices which, for aught that there ap- 
peared, might be Mahommedan mosques ? Were, then, those 
blame or praiseworthy, who sought to improve the former 
state of things, and to carry this Christian philosophy 
practically into effect ; to endeavour to influence the un- 
taught and irreligious masses ; and to offer up an acceptable 
worship by increasing the splendour, the beauty, the 
honour of that worship, by performing it with gestures 
betokening the deepest reverence and awe, by re-introducing 
the ensign of Christianity upon the altar, and the other 
insignia and symbols of that religion which were of the 
earliest primitive use, which had nefoer before been for- 
btddeUy and which, having been before advocated and used 
by many of her great Divines, they beUeved were in strict 
accordance with the formularies and ritual of the Church of 
England ? And it cannot be said that this attempt has 
been unsuccessfiiL True, it has met with opposition, from 
the irreligious mainly, and then from the Puritans,^ who, 

* It might be worth while to enquire whether the plaintiffs in this suit are 
really Churchmen at all. I see among them the names of Lady Ducie, whose 
late husband, I am told, built a meeting-house in Gloucestershire, and Col. 
Yereker, the man of one sacrament. I may here observe, that the Church of 
England is diocesan, not merely parochial, as the Judge supposes. There is no 
statute, as I believe, in existence now, to enforce attendance at the Parish 
Church, and the Statute of Uniformity itself recognises the existence of 
'^ other public places of Divine worship^ Every Church is free and open to 

L 
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like dogs ii^ ^ manger, cannot relish these things, neither 
will permit others to do so, and insist upon driving every- 
one to heaven in their own path. But the crowded con- 
gregations, the large amoimt of Offertory money, the in- 
creased number of communicants, the devout behaviour of 
the worshippers, and the great number of the middle and 
lower classes which it has brought among them, the 
excellent schools, and beyond all, the improvement in life 
and manners which it has already produced where it has 
had play, shows that it has succeeded, and has made an 
impression for the better on an irreligious and careless 
population, even beyond what might have been hoped for. 

What, then, it is objected, are we to have crosses, candle- 
sticks, altar doths, gilding, painting, forced upon the 
Churches all over England, upon those who dislike them, 
and who wish to have their Churches and worship remain as 
heretofore ? That I advocate not. This pamphlet is writen 
in support of the liberties of the English Church, not to 
curtail them ; to vindicate the lawfulnesSy not the obligcUion, 
of thepe ornaments. The plaintifife are the oppressors who, 
for the sake of gratifying their spleen, and having plenty of 
opportunities of worshipping as meaixly and as simply as 
they wish elsewhere, would deprive the defendants of those 
religious privileges which these Churches were built for 
the very purpose of securing to therriy and to which they ha,ve 
no moral right whatever to object, unless they can show 
they were forbidden by the Church, which cannot be 
proved. 

What, then, is the medium course which the Court 
ought to have pursued ? It was an early maxim of the 

ey«ry one, except those under special Acts of Parliament. Proprietary chapels 
have long existed. Visitors are numerous in London. Seats in parochial 
Churches cannot be obtained. It is an unhappy f&ct, that dissenting doctrines, 
and practices discordant with the Bubric. are rife in many ; and besides, the 
holy communion is often not administered in them for a whole month. Is it 
not lawful to seek it elsewhere 1 
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law, that the Ordinary should have cognizance of the 
Church *' being conveniently decked,** and in such cases 
*' the spiritual Judge/' ^. e., the Bishop or Ordinary, shall 
have power to take knowledge notwithstanding the King's 
prohibition."* In an old case, which was heard in the 
Common Pleas, and afterwards the appKcation was renewed 
in the King's Bench without success,t it was decided 
generally, that ** no ornaments can be set up in a Church 
without consent of the Bishop or Ordinary." In that case, 
Sir Thomas Bury had set up his arms in the Church 
against the wish of the Bishop, and the Ordinary had com- 
menced a suit to deface them. Application was made for 
a prohibition, but refiised in both Courts successively, on 
the groimd, per Eyre and Fortescue, J J., that the " Ordinary 
was judge what ornaments were proper, and might order 
them to be defaced." This, be it observed, was in the case 
of an ornament acknowledged to be legal, had the Ordinary 
given his consent. But, the consent of the parish is not 
necessary to the setting up an ornament in the Church, 
nor in any way binding on the Ordinary, though they 
cannot be charged without that consent with any expense. J 
In the case of the " meetness" of altar clothing, we have 
seen the Bishop has a personal discretion expressly vested 
in him by the Canon ; and in the preface to the Prayer 
Book concerning the Service of the Church, which, I have 
before observed, formed part of the First Book of Edward, 
is contained the following paragraph : — 

^ Forasmuch as nothing can be so plainly set forth but doubts may arise in 
the use and practice of the same, to appease all such diversity (if any arise), 
and or the resolution of all doubts concerning the manner how to understand* 

• Stat. Ed. L, Stat. 4, " Circumspecte agatis." 

t 1 Str. 576 ; 9 Co. 36. See Stat. Westm. 2, c. 19 ; 21 H. VIII. c. 5 ; 2 Inst. 
19 Gibson 201 ; Brooke, title "Ordinary;" Lyndewode, caput DeConstit, title 
" Ordinaiii." 

t Butterworth v. Walker, 3 Burr. 1689. See also the cases of St. John' , 
Margate, 1 Consist. 198. Jay v. Webber, 3 Hags. 4; Pearce v, Clapham 
ibid. 11. 

l2 
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do, and execute the things contained in this book, the parties that so doubt 
or diversely take anything, shall always resort to the Bishop of the Diocese, 
who, by his discretion,^* (not the discretion of his Judge or Chancellor, be it 
noted), '' shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that the 
same order be not contrarT/ to anything contained in this Book,** 

And therefore must not be contrary to the Rubric respecting 
the " ornaments in this Church of England by authority of 
Parliament, in the second year of King Edward" 

What then should have been the decision of the Judge 
in this case, and must he of the Court on appeal, if there 
he justice to be found there? A simple refusal to interfere; 
and on these grounds, that all the ornaments complained of 
were permissible and lawftd as having been ^Hn this Church 
of England, by authority of Parliament, in the second year 
of King Edward," and by the ancient custom of this Church, 
and had not been shown to have been prohibited by any 
statute now in force, or to have been ever pronounced 
illegal by any Court of Law, or to be contraiiant to any 
statute, custom, or Royal Prerogative, or to be in any way 
inconsistent with the Act of Uniformity. That as to such 
whereof the discretion of the Bishop was the Judge, he 
has not exercised this discretion at all; or had exercised it 
(and such exercise is not capable of retractation) in fiivour 
of the articles complained o£ 

Nor would such a decision prejudice any future case; all 
things m/iy he lawful^ but aU things may not be convenient; 
and I apprehend that^ even in things lawftil, the Bishop of 
any diocese, as the Ordinary, under the discretionary 
powers with which he is invested, has, according, to the 
authorities I have cited, the right to decide when, and how, 
and where, and imder what conditions even l^al omar 
ments are to be introduced into Churches, though I pre- 
sume he could not refiise them to the joint request of the 
Incumbent^ and both Churchwardens. If any such com- 
promise as this can happily be brought about, it will be 
well for the Church of England 



APPENDIX. 



Extracts /ro?yi the Seventh Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records, p. 22. (1846.) 

(See Burnet, Part H., Book I. p. 217.) 

"In the course of the reign of Edward VI. various commissions were 
issued for the purpose of taking surveys and inventories of the goods, plate^ 
jewels, vestments, bells, and other ornaments belonging to all the Churches^ 
Chapeh^ Brotherhoods, Guilds, or Fraternities within the realm, in order 
that they might be safely kept and placed in the charge of proper persons 
ready to answer for the same to the Crown. In the sixth year further Com- 
missions were issued for that purpose.*' 

" The directions given by these Commissioners, probably not without some 
reference to the intentions of those who promoted the second Act for the 
Uniformity of Common Prayer, 6 & 6 Edward VI., were intended to be more 
stringent than any which had previously emanated from the Crown and 
swept away far the greater proportion of the Church Furniture which had 
been retained for the performance of Divine Service according to Edward VI. ^s 
First Book of Coramon Prayer*^ 

"The Commissioners are directed to make perfect Inventories of the goods, 
comparing them with the former Inventories, and to make enquiry by oath, 
otherwise, of all such property as might be concealed or embezzled, and to 
certify their proceedings to the Privy Council. The second Commission ^ 
which refers to the former, gives further power for this purpose, and specifies 
what ornaments are to he dUoioed to he retained, and the Commissioners are 
fully empowered to convert into money all such as ai'e not retained or given 
to the poor. Under these Commissions the certificates were made, of which 
very great number are now remaining among the miscellaneous documents of 
the Augmentation Office and the Exchequer. They are of great curiosity as a 
portion of the History of the Eeformation, and will also be of considerable 
importance in all topographical inquiries, by giving an accurate account of the 
contents of the parish churches at the period to which they refer.*' 

In the Append. II., No. 10, Mr. Hunter thus speaks: — "Copies of two of 
the Commissions found upon the Patent Bolls (together with an extract from 
one of the originals remaining in the Exchequer) are subjoined. These in- 
struments will show the objects and powers of the Commissioners, and thus 
serve as a guide to the kind of information which is to be expected from the 
Inventories. There had been previous Commissions of Enquiry in the second 
year of the reign, and there are intermixed with the documents that arose in 
executing the Commissions of the sixth year, such documents as have been 
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discovered among the Exchequer Records, which arose in the proceedings of 
the former Commissions. But there are very few compared vnih those of IcUer 
Commissions.*^ 

The following are extracts from " Commissions for the seizure of Church 
goods, upon which the greater part of the returns noticed in the following 
Inventories appear to be founded. 

"Edward the Sixth, &c., to our dear Cousin and Counsellor, William, 
Marquis of Northampton, &c." (here follow the names of the Conunisioners). 
" Whereas we have at sundry times heretofore, by our special commandment 
and otherwise, commanded that there should be taken and made a just view, 
survey, and inventory of all manner of goods, plate, jewels, vestments, bells, 
And other ornaments within every parish belonging or in anywise apper- 
taining to any Church, Chapel, &a, within this our realm of England ; and 
upon the same inventory so taken, had, or made, our commandment was and 
hath been, that all the same goods, plate, jewels, vestments, bells, and other 
ornaments should be safely kept and appointed to the charge of such persons 
as should keep the same, and having now remaining same safely, and be 
readi^ to answer to the same at all times ; according to which our Commis- 
sions and sundry commandments we were advertised by our said Commis- 
sioners, and by other means also, that the said goods, plate, jewels, vestments, 
&C., and other ornaments of the said CJiurches, Chapels, were not only 
viewed and duly surveyed, but also that the Inventories thereof were made 
by Indenture, and thereof part of the same remained loith our Ctutos Jtotulorum 
of that County, or his D&pvJty, or Clerk of the Peace at that time being, and the 
other part with the Churchipardens a/nd such men as had the charge of the 
same goods; and other Inventories also made by our commandment by our 
Bishops and their ecclesiastical officers, were likewise returned by them hither 
to our Coimcil. Yet, nevertheless, for that we be informed that 8om« part 
of the said goods, plate, jewels, bells, ornaments, be in some places embezzled, 
or removed contrary to our former express commaaidm^ent, and manifestly to the 
conten^>t and derogation of our honour in that behalf, We have thought mete 
to have the truth thereon justly and duly known, to the intent that the same 
may be, as is most necessary, redressed and forthwith reformed. And for that 
purpose we have appointed you to be our special Commissioners^ and by 
authority hereof do name, ^point^ and authorise you four, cm: three of you, 
to take and receive a due, full, and just view of all the goods, plate, jewels, 
bells, and ornaments of every Church and Chapel, in whose hands soever the 
same be, belonging or in anywise appertaining to any of the said Churches 
and Chapels. And upon the said view so taken, to cause a just, true, full, 
perfect inventory to be made of the same, and to compare the same with the 
best of the former Inventories heretofore made and remaining with the said 
Churchwardens, or such other as then had the same in charge. And for the 
defaults and wants of uiy shall be either of the said plate, jewels, bells, vest- 
ments, or any other ornaments, or any part of them, to make diligent inquiry 
and search, by oath," &c., " by whose default the same hath been removed, 
embezzled, aliened, or demolished, and also in whose possession the same 
things or any part thereof * ♦ ♦ do remain, according to the true meaning 
of certain instructions sent you herewith, and of your whole doings in this 
behalf to return unto us and to our Privy Council in writing accordingly." 

Here follow names of Commissioners for every county in England. 
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A further Commisaion (p. 312) to same effect, Rot. Par. 6 Ed; YI., p. 7 in 
11, endorsed to same effect, proceeds: — "To Sir R. Cotton, Knt., KaL M. 
of Bolls, Controller of our Household, Robert Bowes, and others. — ^We do 
further give unto you full power and authority * * * to collect, or 
cause to be collected and brought together, all and singular ready money, 
plate, and jewels certified by our Canons aforesaid to remain in any Church, 
Chapel, aforesaid, &c, causing the said ready money to he delivered by Indenitire 
to our use, to the hands of our trusty servant^ Sir E. Peckhamf Kntghi, and 
causing the said plate and jewels to be delivered likewise by Indenture to the 
Master of our Jewel Bouse, for the time being. And to the intent that the said 
Churches and Chapels may be furnished of convenient and comely things, msXJ6 
for the administration of the Holy Communion, in the same we give unto yon 
full power and authority to leave or cause to be left out of the said plate fbr 
the same purpose, and to the same use, in every Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church whence whatever be remaining, one or two chalices by your dis- 
cretions ; and in every great parish where chalices be remaining, one or two 
chalices by your discretion ; and in every small Parish or Chapel where 
chalices be remaining one chalice ; delivering or causing to be delivered the sam0 
chalices so appointed to remkin to those aforesaid, to the hands of the Deam 
Provost, Churchwardens, or other Ministers of the said Churches and Chapels^ 
by Indenture or Inventory, whereby to charge them and their successors with 
the same. And we give unto you full power and authority, after the honest 
and comely furniture of coverings for the Communion Table, and surples or 
surplesses for the Minister or Ministers in the said Chmrches or Chapels for 
your discretions, to distribute or cause to be distributed and given freely to 
the poor people in every parish where the same Churches stand or be the 
residue of the linen ornaments and implements of the said Churches and 
Chapels, in such fiort and order as shall be most for God's glory and our 
honour ; and we give you full power and authority to sell, or cause to be sold, 
to our use, all and singular the copes and vestments, altar cloths, and other 
oroaments whatsoever, remaining and being in any of the said Churches or 
Chapels not appointed to be left in the said Churches or Chapels, to be 
distributed to the poor as afore declared.'* 

These later Commissions, be it obsierved, were issued after the alteration cf 
the lawi ^y the 5 & 6 Ed. YI. c. 1. 

APPENDIX IL to Ninth Report, Deputy Keeper of PvhUc 

Records. 

Contain another Commission, 16 May, of 6 Edward YI. same date a^ 
tenor, for City of London, to Sir R Dobbes, Lord Mayor ; Ridley Bishop of 
London, and others. 

Then follows a paper of directions. 

Ist, to give notice to other Commissioners. 

2nd, to send for other and former Inventories to Clerk of Peace, Custos 
Rotulorum, Bishops, their Chancellors and Commissaries — to compare and 
make enquiry by the richest of the former. 

" Commissioners to view, and survey taken to cause due Inventories to be 
made by bill ot book indented of all manner of goods, plate, jewels, bells 
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and ornaments as yet be remaining, and anywise forthcoming and belonging 
to any Church, Chapel, &c., and one part of the same Inventories to send 
and return to our Privy Council, and the other to deliver to them in whose 
hands the said goods, plate, jewels, bells, and ornaments shall remain to be 
kepi amd preserved; and they shall abo give good charge and order that the 
same goods, and every part thereof be at all times forthcoming, to be 
answered; leaving, nevertheless, in every Parish Church or Chapel of common 
resort, one, two, or more chalices or cups, and also such other ornaments as 
by their discretion, shall seem requisite for the due service of every such place 
for the time ;" [No direction to sell or give to poor, or pay to treasurer — only to 
answer.] '^ and because we be informed that great quantities of said plate, 
jewels, bells, and ornaments be embezzled by certain private men contrary to 
our express commandments in that behalf the said Commissioners shall sub- 
stantially and instantly enquire the knowledge thereof by whose default the 
same is, and hath been, and in whose hands any part of the same is come ; and 
in that point, the said Conmiissioners shall have good regard, that they ascer- 
tain the names and dwelling of every person and persons that have embezzled 
the same, and by such means as to their discretions shall seem best to cause 
them to bring in to them the said Commissioners' hands the said plate^ 
jewels, bells, and other the premises so alienated or the true and just value 
thereof certifying unto our Privy Council the names of all such as refuse," &c 

The Commissioners, to use a sober and discreet manner in executing their 
Commission, ''also giving good and substantial order for the stay of the 
inordinate and greedy covetousness of such disordered people as have or shall 
go about the alienating of any of the premises." 

The return is, that they could make no collection, because they could not 
find that such Inventories were made. " But it was not denied by certain 
Churchwardens, but that the late Churchwardens of these said parish 
Churches were called before the officers of the then Bishop of London, and 
examined what part and parcels of their Church goods and ornaments they 
had then sold, and upon the declaration thereof they were commanded safely 
to keep the residue of all their said Church goods and ornaments^ and to sdl 
no more of them ;" and after saying, they had called the present Church- 
wardens before them, and examined them, they had called them to declare, 
1st. What goods were remaining. 2nd. When and for what price any had 
been sold, and to whom, and with whose approbation ? 3rd. What belonged 
the Church in the first year, or by the last Inventory. 

And by one part of their said Indenture they have done so in all things 
accordingly. 

'' AU which plate, jewels^ vestm^ents, beUs, and other ornaments now remmning^ 
and being in the hands and possession, and keeping of the said now Chtbrch- 
wardens, we, the said Commisioners, have committed and delivered to thegovernr- 
ance and sole custody of the said Churchwardens and certain other substantial 
parishioners, a^ccording to the tenor of the said Commission, and instruction 
for the due execution of the sameT — Signed by Dobbes and Ridley, 

^* The verdict of us above-written hei-eafter appeareth in several books hereto 
annexed, indented, and subscribed by those who chargeth themselves with 
the goods remaining of every parish; namely of these following : 

(Signed) Bidlet, 

B. POBBES. 



EXTRACTS FROM INVENTORIES OF CHURCH GOODS, 

ttikm m tirt Ungit if Iting e^Vd3,t^ tirt ^ixtjr, 
IN THE KECORD OFFICE, AT CARLTON RIDK 



AMD DAT! 

OV DrwnNMT. 



OAlTDLWnOKfl. 



ALTAX CLOTHS. 



OTBD VWTMIMTi. 



St. Paul's 
Gathidaal, 

1662, 
6 Edwasd YI., 
more than two 
▼ean after Bid- 
l^B Primaiy 
Tiaitation. 

N.B. ItwiU 
be Temember- 
ed that the 
law as to orna- 
ments had now 
just been alter- 
ed by the5&6 
Edward VI 
c. 1. 



A precious 
croBBOtcristal, 
set in silver, 
and all gilt, 
with many pre- 
cious stones a- 
bout him on 
boUi sides, and 
a crown of sil- 
ver and gilt, 
set with many 
and divers pre- 
cious stones. A 
fiur cross with 
the crucifix, 
and Mary and 
John, with two 
angels. A great 
large cross, 
with the cruci- 
fix enamelled. 
A plain cross, 
plated with sil 
ver, and gilt, 
and 4 red 
stones set with 
pearls and 
stones. Two 
cristal crosses. 



Two great can- 
dlesticks, silver, 
and parcel gyite; 
2 other candle- 
sticks, silver, and 
parcel gilt; 2 can- 
dlesticks of silver, 
the shafts of cris- 
tal. 



One rich front 
for high altar, full 
of perles ; 1 hang- 
ing white damask, 
richly made, with 
needlework hang- 
ing of red velvet, 
with angels ; an- 
other of blue silk, 
with goodly im- 
ages; another of 
blue silk, with cru- 
cifix in midst. 
Hanging of red 
silk, with stripes 
of gold ; another 
of white damask, 
with flowers of silk; 
another of red baw- 
dekin, with a cru- 
cifix and flowers, 
with many other 
hangings and 
cloths. 



241 copes of 
clothe of gold, silk, 
satin, velvet, em- 
broidered in gold 
and colours; 76 
tunicles, with gold 
and embroidery* 
and figures; 32 
vestments, richly 
embroidered; 41 
albes, 9 corporas 
cases, and the 
linen. 



Several ba- 
sons of silver. 
Five fyne tow- 
els for the com- 
munion. This 
inventory is 
signed by Wal- 
ter May, Dean, 
and 8 of the 
Canons. 



CITY OF LONDON. 



I or : 

AMD DAn 
or DfVJBMTOKT. 



St. Mabtih 

OUTWIOH, 

16th of 

September, 

1552. 



A cross of 
silver, parcel 
gilt, weighing 
45 ounces. 



OAMDLBRIOKS. 



Two fair can- 
dlesticks of silver, 
both weighing 82 
ounces. 



ALTAX CbOTBt. 



Fivetable cloths, 
one plain, four of 
diaper. An altar 
cloth of russet vel- 
vet, and a crucifix 
of gold. 



OTBEE AVnCLBB. 



2 fair copes of 
cloth of gold, red 
and blue vel- 
vet. A vestment 
of white damask, 
cope of red velvet, 
with flowers. 



A commu- 
nion table with 
a frame* 
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VAME OF PAUSH 

AMD DATS 

OF INVXNTOBT. 



St. Mart, 
woolmdth^ 
July, 1662. 



St. Thomas 

THE Apostle, 

July, 1662. 



St. AirBBBw*s, 

HOLBORN, 

in Second 
fear, 
1649. 



^. Alban's, 
Cripplegate, 
July, 1562. 



Allhallows, 

Bread-street, 

July, 1662. 



St. Auaus- 

Tlirs's NEXT 

PaulTs, 
1662. 



St. Botolp, 

Aldgate, 

July, 1662. 



St. Olatb's, 
Silver Si, 
July, 1662. 



CANDLISnCKfl. 



A cross, sil- 
ver and gilt, 
with Mary and 
John enamel 
led. 



A cross, sil- 
ver-gilt. 



A silver 
cro6s,alettem 
of brass. 



1 great latteen 
dandlestick^ two 
smaller ones. 



ALTA& CLOTH0. 



In the 4th 
year they had 
a silver cross. 



Cross of lat- 
teen, another 
for Lent. 



Silver cross 
was there in 
5th year, sold 
in 6th for re- 
pairs. 

Cross, silvOT 
and gilt cross 
staf^ 



Candlesticks sold 
in fourtii year, for 
repairs of Church. 



2 pair pewter, 
2 pair latteen. 



2 tin candle- 
sticks. 



Pair of great can- 
dlesticksy 2 lat- 
teen desks. 



4 pair of latteen 
candlesticks. 



Probably here in 
1652, as sale not 
mentioned. 



2 p«dr tynn can- 
dlesticks. 



Altar eloth, 
white buckram. 
Altar hangings of 
black velvet. 16 
altar cloths. 4 al- 
tar cloths, a gift. 



A white damask 
cloth, another of 
cloth of gold, 8 
plain, 4 table 
cloths. 

12 altar cloths 
of red, white, and 
green satin, and 
silk, velvet, em- 
broidered, and 19 
others. 



OTHER imniSlfTS. 



Hangings for al- 
tar, yellow satin, 
and other colours 
of damask and 
blue, and others of 
different colours. 

Cloth with red 
cross, 2 do. of 
white sarsnet; se 
veral others. 



Upper and ne- 
ther cloth of gold 
and red velvet; 
do. blue velvet 
flowered and em- 
broidered ; do. 
white velvet, do. 
white damask, and 
others; 21 of dia- 
per, 8 plain. 

Altar cloths, 
number nor de- 
scription stated. 



6 altar cloths of 
silk velvet, &e. 



Manyvestmenta 
and copes of green 
and blue satin and 
sarcenet. White 
and red silk copes. 
Do., do. A Len- 
ten vestment of 
white buckram. 



Two copes of 
red velvet, with 
suns of gold. 



Several suits 
black velvet and 
silk, green silk, 
flowered damask, 
and gold. 



Several suits of 
velvet and silk 
copes, vestments, 
red, green, blue, 
wrdught in gold 
and broidered. 

Copes and vest- 
ments of blue, 
green, red da- 
mask, silk, sars- 
net, white sarsnet 
broidered with 
gold. 

6 old chasubles, 
6 copes, 6 albes. 



Some vestments 
and copes sold 6th 
year for repairs. 



Several suits of 
rich copes and 
vestments 



Seyenl eor- 
|K>ra8te«e8aiid 
cloths of silk, 
and various 
colours. The 
silver candle- 
sticks sold, 
1648, for ur- 
gent repairs. 

Diaper tow- 
els. 



6 eorporai 
cloths, an al- 
tar of timber. 
Many sales af- 
terwards made 
tor repairs of 
ChureL 

Vestment of 
white for Lent. 



Many sales 
for repair of 
Church, in 6Ui 
year. 



Diaper tow- 
els, corporas 
oases. 



Certificate, 
all the former 
articles remain 
as they were. 



The inven- 
tory of the first 
year is given, 
and then what 
things were 
Isold, and a 
statement, the 
rest remain. 
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AMD DATS 
OV DTTnTOKT. 



ALTAX OLOTIMk 



July, 1603. 



TmnriTT, 
Queenhiihe, 
July, 1562. 



St. Ma&thi's, 

Vintiy, 

1662. 



Sc Pakobab, 
1662. 



St. Avii k Ag- 

inos,1649, 
Christmas, end 
aecond year. 



Cron,oopper 
and gilt 



Had a croes, 
silyer and g^t, 
in 6th year, 
told in 6th for 
lepftirs. 



2 great latteen 
oandleaticlu, 4 
amall. 



2 oandlestioks. 



2 candleBtickB^ 
lilver. 



OroM of crys- 
tal 



Crow of sil- 
ver and gilt. 



St. Lawrbnoe, 

Gandlewick, 

1652. 



A LLH ALLOWS, 

Barking, 
2nd year. 



St. EdmuhdV^ 
Lombard St., 
6 Edward YI. 



Allhallows 

thb Less, 

1662. 



St. CATHBRDn 

Chriatchurofa, 
1662( 



Had across 
of silver, 1560. 
Cross staff of 
copper. 



Two crosses 
of latteen. 



2 silver candle- 
sticks. 



Two candle- 
sticks. 



Two candle- 
sticks (latteen). 



Had a cross 
in fifth year. 



Cross of sil- 
ver and gilt, 
iz ounces and 






Two candle- 
sticks silver; ba- 
sins of silver. 



Several altar 
cloths of red, Uue, 
green, of silk vel- 
vet, doth of gold, 

4 diaper altar 
cloths, 1 of red and 
green satin,6 plain. 



Carpets for table, 
1 blue and red vel- 
vet,l crimson cloth 
of silver, 1 white 
silk, stars of gold. 

4 cloths of silk, 
of divers colours to 
cover table. 

Altar cloth of 
black velvet, with 
birds and crosses 
of gold ; an altar 
cloth of satin, bor 
dered with flowers 
of gold, another of 
b]ue damask, and 
red with chalices 
of gold, and 8 
others. 

Two table cloths, 
two table cloths, 
silk; many altar 
cloths sold fourth 
year. 

Two red velvet, 
one red and white 
damask, one red 
and blue velvet, 
and several othets. 

Three pair of 
red bawdkin, and 
gold, three white 
and red satin, one 
green and red 
satin, and five or 
six others. 



Several cloths, 
silk and colours, 
embroidered, sold 
sixth year. 

Altar clotii of 
paned velvet and 
white damask broi- 
dered in gold, and 
eighteen others. 



Copes and vest- 
ments of oloih of 
gold, && 



Copes and vest- 
mests. 



Two lace suits of 
copes and vest- 
ments. 



Two copes. 



Several vest- 
ments, 2 copes of 
red velvet, with 
portcullisesofgold, 
and 14 others of 
same kind. 



Two oopes. Com- 
munion table. 



One vestment, 
cloth of gold, and 
six others. 



Seventeen copes, 
three white velvet 
embroidered witii 
lilypots and flow- 
ers quilted witii 
buds of gold, 
many vestments 
similar, four ditto 
for children. 

Three suits of 
vestments and 
copes,cloth of gold, 
and others. 

Three copes of 
cloth of gold, vest- 
ments of same, 
and many others. 



Communion 
table, 2 
itavea. 



Table in 
frame ; sales 
of copes, &c, 
"for repairs.'* 



Sales for le- 
pain. 



Chwfehbitfiit 
five weeks be- 
foreChristmas, 
and sales made 
for rebuilding 
it. 



Sale of cross, 
copes, for ne- 
oessary tepaia* 
tions. 



Sales for re- 
pairs. 
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St. DuB'fy fibd 
liS^ jear. 



I 



HadaHer c»- 
dkakkkiinfaoitk 



Street 
U52. 



witldn 
Kilioii^sile, 

1553. 

Sf . LoovAn/a, 

Sorter Lsne. 

1551. 



Sr. QvEooMT, 
Gwtle 

1552. 

St. Kami, 

Somenety 

1552. 

St. M AKJABBT, 

New 

Fiih Street, 

1552. 



St.Lawismcb, 
Old Jewry, 
JqIj, 1552. 



St. GsobosX 

Boiolph Lane, 

Jnlj, 1552. 



St. Nicholas, 

Cold Abbey, 

«Bd.VI. 



CnMi^BlTer- 
giltylzzLoa. 



Greet allTer 
eroM^aadgilt, 
weighing M 



Greet eroM* 
giH,98 oonees 
in 4th year, a^ 
terwarda sold. 

Croaofwood 
plated, in 4th 
year, after- 
waidaaokL 

Great crofls 
of silver, with 
Maiy and John 
and Person of 
Chriat. 



Had a cross 
of sUver gilt 
up to 6ih year, 
then sold. 



A erozier 
staff, cross of 
silver and gilt, 
weighing 100 



Caadkstickaiiol 



2 candksti^s 
of ahrer. 



Candlesticks in 
4th year. 



Fair of pewter 
candlesticks. 



Three carpeto Six copo^ me 






table, CM doth ofi §ar mrfsiiji 


gold, oae red Tel- ^ repairs. 


Tet with roses and 


flowcn, OMe silk 


aithlyoMofgold,! 


tre Of diaper. < 




Ahardoth,ied: 2copeaordatk 


Craets of 


bawdkin, doth of of gofaL 2 red 


siHer. 5 cor- 


gold, anotheried bawdkin, with poiML 


9md bloe Tehetcnwes of gold. 








other fed smI deacon awl 3iib> 




white satin of deacon, doth of 




Bnige8,aMl aeve- gold, white dam 




nlothen. ;ask,&e. 




Bedbadaaa. • Copes smI vest. 


TMt of 


meats, embnidtf-'joiiienr work. 


ed with gold ami! for comma. 


lalbes. 


nioa,inqure. 



Silver 



6 candlestickfl^ 
latteen. 



Had 2 silver can- 
dlesticks up to 6th 
year. 



2 candlesticks, 
copper and gilt^ 2 
candlestick^lver 
and gilt, weighing 
64 ounces, 2 great 
candlesticks ^lat- 
teen. 



2 ahar dotha, 
satin of Bruges ; 2 
others^ white, and 
red, and green; 21 
of diaper. 

2 altar doths, 
white; 2 golden, 1 
white damask. 



Testments and I Communion 
copes. table. 



2 altar doths, 
satin. 1 greoida 



Bed doth of vd 
vet and gold for 
communion table, 
another of da^ 
green. 



Altar doth,white 
damask, embroi- 
dered; do. doth of 
gold, do. red vel- 
vet, do. of blue sa- 
tin, flowered, and 
7 others. 

Carpet of vdvet 
cloth of gold for 
communion ti^le, 
do. of ilsmank and 
gre€ai,6tabledoths 
of diaper. 

8 altar cloths of 
greendamasfc,with 
flowers, 6 hangings 
of green satin, 7 
do. of white da- 
mask, with flow- 
ers, 8 altar cloths 



5 sets of eopes 
and vestments. 1 
doth of gold. 1 
flowered with gold, 
2 white for Lent. 

Vestments ud 
eapa of silk and 
I velvet. 1 suit of 
I cloth of gold. 
I Bed cope, silk 
and gdd. Do. 
dsmask and flow- 
, ores of gold, blue 
and flowers of 
gold. 3 tunides, 
doth of gold, sold 
in 5th year. 

2 copes of doth, 
1 white damask, 
flowered with gold, 
4 others; 3 vest- 
ments, red velvet 
and doth of gold, 
embroidered, and 
others. 

4 copes» various 
colours, embroi- 
dered. 



Sales expen- 
ded in *ft^1ng 
down sltar, 
and moving 

pews. 



Herse doth 
of black vdvet. 
Pictures of 
gdd. 



41 albes, I 
desk, latteen, 
corporas of 
doth of gdd ; 
sales for re- 
pairs. 



Sales made 
forrqiairs. 



Cope of red doth of gold. Priest* 
Deacon, Sub-Deacon; 3 other such. 
2 do. with flower-de-luces, 2 ocqpes, 
blue, with grapes of gold, and seve- 
ral others ; vestment of erinuKm 
with angels of gold, of crimson 
with spangles of gold, of green 
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VAia OP PAmuB 

AMD DAT! 




CAKDIBRIOXfl. 



ALTAX OLOTBl. 



St. Martin's- 

H-LUD- 
OATB, 

1652. 



St. Mart 

Maodblere, 

Old Fish- 
street, 1552. 
Same, with few 
ezoeptious, as 

1547. 

St. Martin's, 

1552. 



St. Marga- 
ritas, 

Coleman-st, 
1552. 



St. Ahdrbw 
Hubbard, 
Christmas, 

1550 & 1552. 



St. Berbt- 
FnK, 1552. 

St. Mart 

Abohuroh, 

1552. 



St. Christo- 
pher, Brede 
Street, 1552. 



St. Nicholas 
AooE^ 1552. 



Cross, silver 
gilt 



2 silyer gilt can- 
dlesticks. 



Cross of lat- 
teen, two cross 
staves. 



2 crosses of 
latteen. 



Cross of wood, 
gilt. 



4 cross staves; 
had silver cross 
in 4th year 
sold it for re- 
pairs. 



Cross of sil 
ver, parcel-gilt 

Cross of lat- 
teen. Cross of 
silver, sold 
1550-1 for re- 
pairs. 

Silver cross, 
parcel-gilt, 81 
ounces. 



Crucifix with 
Mary and John 



Candlesticks of 
latteen. 



2 candlesticks, 
latteen. 



In 1551 had lat- 
teen candlesticks. 

Candlesticks, 
those of silver sold 
1550-1 for repairs. 



Pair of silver 
candlesticks up to 
1552. 



Pair of silver 
candlesticks 



of white, with 
drops of blood for 
Lent, and others. 



4 altar cloths 
red and green vel- 
vet, 6 diaper, 2 
tawney velvet, car- 
pet of crimson 
velvet for commu- 
nion table high 
days, carpet red 
velvet for Sun- 
days, carpet green 
bawdkin for week 
days. 

Sevenaltar cloths 
of velvet, silk, &c, 
red, white, green, 
&c., 4 diaper, 4 
plain. 



5 altar cloths, 
4 albes, 8 altar 
cloths, sUk, velvet, 
&c., some embroi- 
dered and fringed. 

Best altar cloth 
of flesurrection, 
velvet and cloth of 
gold, 2 altar cloths 
painted, 5 altar 
cloths diaper. 

7 altar cloths 
diaper, 7 plain, 
hangings of red 
and wMte satin of 
Bruges, 6 others. 



Altar cloth, red 
sarsnet ; had six 
others in 1551. 

Altar cloth, 
flowers of green 
silk ; six table- 
cloths of diaper. 

Three carpets 
for communion 
table. 



Asto altar cloths, 
illegible. 



cloth of gold, and roses of gold ; 
green silk with swans of gold, and 
several others, some white and 
black damask and silk; 6 copes 
for children. 

18 copes, cloth Corporas 
of gold, red, blue, cloth, 
green, satin vel- 
vet, &c., 80 vest- 
ments and albes, 
10 albes. 



Vestments of 
cloth of gold, 
white damask, 
black satin; 10 
others ; 9 copes of 
same kind. 

40 vestments, 
copes, &c., silk, 
satin, velvet, cloth 
of gold, many em- 
broidered. 

2 copes cloth of Lettem 
tissue, and several latteen. 
others. 



8 copes silk vel- 
vet, &c., many 
embroidered, suit 
of vestments of 
common velvet 
spangled with gold 
and flowers, 14 
others. 

Cope of red; 
many copes and 
vestments in 1551 

Altar cloth, flow- 
ers of green silk, 
six of diaper. 



Fourteen oopes 
and vestments of 
silk, satin, &c., 
blue, green, white, 
some broidered ; 
twenty vestments 
very rich. 

Three copes, 
blue, red, and 
white; two vest- 
ments; two com- 
plete suits, blue 
and red. 



Corporas 
cloth. 



An eagle of 
latteen for bi- 
ble; corporas. 



Falcon of lat- 
teen to put 
Bible on. 
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MAMi or PASniH 

▲in» DAT! 

or UfTXHTOBT. 



St. Botolpb, 
Billingsgate, 
Juae, 1652. 



St. Avdbbw, 
July, 1662. 



St. Faith^, 
July, 1662. 



CroM in fourth 
year, when Bold 
for urgent re- 
pairs. 



Cross, sUver 
and gilt. 



Cross, silver 
gilt, remained 
till September, 
1651; sold for 
rO'biUlding 
church. 



Candlesticks sold 
fourth year, same 
reason. 



Candlesticks, sil- 
ver, remained till 
Sept, 1561. Sold 
for re - building 
Church. 



ALTAI QLom. 



Cloth for Com- 
munion table, red 
and blue velvet, 
with flowers of 
gold ; two do. green 
silk. 

Cloth to lay on 
table of baudkin 
for working day ; 
two others, crim- 
son and 
holy-days. 

Two altar cloths, 
red velvet and sil- 
ver ; two table- 
cloths of silk, and 
several others. 



Five copes em- 
broidered. 



Suit of vest- 
ments, white satin 
of Bruges embroi- 
dered, and albes ; 
do. cloth of gold, 
do. red sarsnet; 
eight copes. 

Two suits of red 
velvet and silver; 
two copes and 
albes. 



Communion 
table. 



Two frames 
of wood for 
altars. 



St. Mart ChipP| and St. Mart Axb, also return Communion Table as part of goods and ornaments, as 

well as seme others. 



MIDDLESEX. 

ExcqA uherc UkervriH menHonedj these Inventoriee are of Augtut or September, 1662. 



Chblbba, . I Cross of cop- 
3rd March, drd per and gfilt. 
year. 



SjnreiHOTON, 

Srd year, and 

remaining in 

6th year. 

FULHAX, 

Srd vear, 
March 10. 



Chiswiok, 

drd year, 

remaining in 

6th year. 

Eauno, 

Srd year, 

10th March. 



AOTOK. 



Martuibonb, 
10th March, 
Srd year, and 
remaining in 
6Uiyear. 
Ehfixu). 



Cross of cop- 
per, cross cloth 
of silk. 

Cross of CQP' 
per and gilt, 
and two others, 
and QTOBS 

cloths. 

Cross of cop- 
per and gilt. 



1 cross of 
copper and 
gUt, 1 ofhit. 
teen gilt. 

2 crosses cop- 
per and gilt, 1 
of wood plated, 
2 cross cloths. 

Cross of brass. 



Cross of sil- 
ver gilt. 



6 candlesticks 
latteen, % in 
sixth year. 

4 candlesticks 
ofliitteen. 



4 great candle- 
sticks of latteen. 



^ candlesticks 
of latteen. 



Six of latteen 
for altar. 



Two brass can- 
dlesticks, 6 others. 



3 altar cloths to 
hang before altar, 
3 cf diaper, cur- 
tains, canopies. 

1 altar cloth of 
diaper; plain table 
cloth. 

fronts for altar 
of yellow velvet 
and red, 2 of taw- 
ny velvet, 2 of 
white satin, 1 of 
white silk. 

1 altar hanging 
of yellow silk, rest 
were stolen. 

3 pair hangings 
to altar, I pair 
black velTet, one 
wMte Mtin, 3 of 
linen. 

10 altar cloths, 
1 yellow satin, 1 
fustiui, 8 linen, 4 
domex, 3 painted. 

One hanging for 
altar, blue and yel- 
low sarsnet, 2 of 
domex, and 6 
others. 

Altar hanging, 
satin of Bruges 
green and red, 6 
white damaisk, 
paned with tinsel. 



4 corporas, cases, 
and cloths, vest- 
ments, and copes. 

Several vest- 
ments and copes, 
red and green silk 
and embroidered. 

Many copes, and 
vestments, and 
suits of velvet and 
silk embroidered. 



Corporas cases, 
and linen copes 
and vestments 
embroidered. 
Many vestments, 
and copes, and 
albefr 



Many copes and 
vestments of silk, 
&0., broidered. 

Manyvestments 
and copes of silk, 
&c. 



Many vestments 
and copes of silk, 
&c. embroidered. 



Another cross 
of latteen, sold 
in 6th year. 



6 altar cloths 
of linen. 



3 crosses, sold 
in first year. 



16 linen cloths 
for altar. 
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MMMM or PAmnH 












AMD Dim 


cjumii- 


oAMDumon. 


AVSUL CLOTHS. 


oiHBB yafimnSi 


BlMtllTI, 


or onmnoftT. 












Hjutdom. 


1 cross of 


Two candlesticks. 


2 altar cloths, 


10 pair white 
linen cloths. 






oopper k gilt, 
1 do. latteexL 




and 2 frontals of 








green and red sars- 












net. 






Hadlbt. 


1 gilt cross, 


— 


2 satin altar 


Many copes and 






1 latteen do. 




white, 6 painted, 
3 linen, 1 domex. 


vestments. 




Habbow. 


Cross of cop- 
per, and staff. 


— 


13 altar cloths. 






South Mdois. 


Cross of oop- 


4 candlesticks of 


Cloth of green 


Copes and vest- 






per and gilt. 


latteen. 


silk for altar. 


ments of i«d,green, 
silk.&candbUick. 


cloths. 


Pnin&. 


2 latteen 


— 


Ten altar cloths, 


Copes and vest- 






crosses. 




good and bad, one 
of satin. 


ments, velvet and 
silk. 


cloths. 


Sr.-GiLBS-nr 


Cross of lat- 


2 candlesticks, 


Hanging for al- 


Ve8tmeuts,copes, 




FllLM. 


teen. 


latteen. 


tar, of red silk. 


&c. 




St&atford-le- 


Two crosses, 


— 


4 altar cloths, 


Many vestments 




Bow. 


copper & gilt, 
and a crucifix. 




5 others. 


and copes, em- 
broidered. 




HoBHBBT and 




Each had 2 great 


A table, with 


Vestmenta and 




Haxpstkad. 




candlesticksof lat- 


two altar cloths. 


copes, branched 








teen for altar. 


4 altar cloths. 


with gold. 




. WiLLBSDON, 


2 latteen 


4 candlestickB of 


8 hangings of 


Copes and vest- 


Best altar 


July, 1552. 


crosses, across 
staff of latteen. 


latteen for altar. 


domex and silk, 
6 do. of linen, 1 
linen for Lent. 


ments. 


cloth stolen. 




Cross of cop- 


4 small candle- 


Altar cloth of 


Copes and vest- 


Gorporaa 


July, 1552. 


per and gilt, 
and 1 of wood. 


sticks. 


green silk. 


ments of various 
colours, silk, &c 


cloths. 







ESSEX. 






AU the RetuTM a/re of September or October, 1552. 


Childbbditoh. 


Cross of cop- 
per and gilt. 


Candlesticks. 






Cbabham. 


Cross of lat- 
teen. 


2 c^dlesticks. 


4 altar cloths. 


Vestments and 
cope. 
Vestments and 


POBTISBBIOBT 


Each had a 


And each 2 can- 





and 


cross, oopper 


dlesticks of lat- 




copes. 


Eastwood. 


and gilt. 


teen. 






FOULHBSS. 


2 latteen 
crosses. 


4 candlesticks^ 






Lbioh. 


Cross of cop- 
per and gilt, 


— 


2 white satin. 


Vestments and 






17 others. 


copes, blue, red, 




cross staff 






green and white. 
Many copes. 


Batlbioh. 


Cross, silver 


— 


4 diaper and 4 




and gilt 




camlet. 


and 12 vestments 
cloth of gold, A;o. 


Sutton 


2 latteen 


2 latteen candle- 


.-.- 


Vestment^ and 


Magna. 


crosses. 


sticks. 




albe. 


LlTTLB 


Cross of cop- 


4 candlesticks. 


6 altar cloths, 1 




Bbntlbt. 


per and gilt. 




for Lent. 




Bbadftbld. 


Copper cros& 


2 candlesticks. 


4 altar cloths. 


Several vest- 
ments, 4 albes. 


BXIOHTLINO- 


Cross, silver 


2 standards, 2 


Cloth for altar 




8BA. 


and gilt. 


small. 


red satin of Bru- 
ges, 6 of diaper. 




Lanofobd. 


Cross of cop- 


Latteen candle- 


1 altar cloth, 3 






per, cross of 


sticks. 


table cloths. 





latteen. 
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MAMEOW PAIUH 












ANDDAim 

or DtmruBT. 


OMjMK 


OAMDURIOU. 


ALTAB CMBn. 




yiT^llirB, 


TOLLMHUVT 


CroBB, copper 


2 candlesticks' 


4 altar cloths. 


Many copes and 


Corporas 


lyABCT. 


and gilt. 


latteen. 


2 diaper, 2 linen. 


yestments of silk, 
satin, some em- 
broidered. 


cloths of silk 
embroidered. 


TOLUBHUST 


Croeslattoen. 


2 candlesticks 








JtnoHT's. 












MlOHS 


Cross of cop- 


2 candlesticks 


— 


Many copes and 




TaiHAM. 


per. 


latteen. 




yestments of silk, 
&e., with crosses. 




St. Psiib's, 


Cross of cop- 


2 latteen can- 


— 


Seyeral copes 


Corporas 


ICaldom. 


per and gilt; 
another of cop- 
per. 


dlesticks. 




and yestments. 


cloths. 


Lawuho. 


Cross, cop- 
per and gilt. 


4 candlesticks. 








AlffHOBlTB. 


Cross of Ut- 


2 candlesticks 


3 altar cloths 


Cope yestments 






teen, and staff. 


latteen. 


dii^r, 4 buck- 


andalbes. 




Hazklugh. 


Cross of cop- 
per. 


2 candlesticks 
latteen. 


ram. 
2 altar cloths. 


Yestments, albes 




WOODHAM 


Two crosses 


Candlesticks. 








MoBTnCBB. 


copper. 










Bbomlet. 




2 candlesticks. 


5 altar cloths 


10 copes and 
yestments. 




Maodalbhb 


Cross of cop- 


_ 


Frontal of satin; 


Yestments. 




. Layxb. 


per. 




two of silk. 






MOBTOV. 


Cross of cop- 


4 candlesticks. 


6 altar cloths. 


Albes, amices. 




KXLDOH. 


per. 

Cross of cop- 
per. 


4 candlesticks. 


2 altar cloths, 
three plain. 


Yestment& 




Shxllbt. 


Cross, cop- 


2 candlesticks 


1 table doth. 








per and gilt. 


latteen. 


diaper ; three of 
linen for Tjent, one 
red and black, two 
green buckram. 






Chiqwxll* 


Two crosses 
latteen, cross 
staff copper. 


2 candlesticks. 


Yestments and 
cope. 






Lahbobke. 


2 crosses, 


2 candlesticks. 








Gbbbhbtbd. 


(h^oflat- 
teen. 


2 candlesticks. 


2 linen cloths, 
painted. 


Yestments. 




Fbbtvo. 


Cross, copper 


3 latteen candle- 


3 altar cloths, 6 


10 copes, and 






andgUt 


sticks. 


towels. 


yestments of satin 
and silk. 




Savdoh. 


Two crosses, 


2 long candle- 










brass, cross of 


sticks, 2 short 


altar. 








copper, k staff 











Add to these, that the following Churches had crosses : 



MooHKTX. Cross of silyer and gilt, and cross staff. 
BuBBHAM. Cross of silyer and gilt. 
South Shobbubt, 
South Fambbidob 

had crosses of copper and gilt, 
and copes and yestments. 



Mbbsiho, 
Hadlbt, 
Pattxswtkb, 
Wbabbbsb, 



goldhangxr, 
Much Wablbt, 
Mundob, 
Ratbham. 
Ltndsbll, 

HAyBBIHO. 



Non.— The Returns from Bssex remaining, do not include more than one-third of the Churches. 
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VAin or PABOH 












AMD DAIS 


rimiM 




ALTAB CLOrm. 




BSKABK0. 


OV IMTBtTOBT. 












Imlbton. 


Cross, sUyer 


2 latteen candle- 


One nether altar 








gilt 


sticks. 


cloth red, one 
green velvet, one 
red taffeta, one 
black. 






HnrGBSTOR. 


2 crosses of 


2 Uu^ candle- 


1 altar cloth. 








copper. 


sticks, latteen, 2 


green, 2 yellow, 
one paynted. 










small. 






DURIOBD. 


Do. 


Do. 


~ 


Many copes and 
vestments. 
Tunicles. 




DuviobbSt. 


Do. 


Do. 


Two of white 






Prol 






silk, 9 other altar 
cloths. 






Sawbton. 


Cross of sa- 
ver, gilt 


— 


Frontal of velvet, 
3 altar clotiis. 


Vestments. 




ComMHAX. 


Cross of lat- 


2 great candle- 


2 hangings, 4 








teen. 


sticks. 


altar cloths. 






Det Drittov. 


2 crosses, 


2 great, 2 Rmall 


3 altar cloths. 


Copes and vest- 






copper. 

•• 


candlesticks. 




ments. 




FOBDHAX. 




Pair silver can- 





Cope, vestment, 
tunicle, red silk. 


Lettem of 






dlesticks. 




brass. 










do. green, do.crim- 












son. 




Gravilit. 


2 crosses, 


2 candlesticks, 


4 altar cloths. 


2 vestments, 






latteen. 


da 




white satin, 2 
others red and 
tawney, 2 copes of 
silk. 




Lnrrov. 


Cross sold 


4 candlesticks. 


Sixteen altar 


Many copes and 






since last in- 




cloths. 


vestments of gold 
cloth, red, white. 






ventory. 
















green, silk, Ac. 




Abivoton 


Cross of sil- 


2 candlesticks. 


2 frontals for 


Copes and vest- 




Maoita. 


ver. 


latteen. 


altar. 


ments, blue velvet. 




Shudt Camps. 


Cross, cop- 


2 great do. of 


6 altar cloths. 


Copes and vest- 






per and gilt. 


latteen. 




ments. 




TTyT.T>^TMWAlf. 


2 crosses. 


4 candlesticks 


2 altar cloths, 4 


Vestments and 






copper. 


on altar. 


irontals. 


copes, white, blue, 
black, green, red, 
silk, velvet, Ac. 




CAsna Camps. 


Cross, cop- 


2 great candle- 


4 altar cloths, 


Green, red, white. 






per and gilt. 


sticks, 2 smaller. 


linen. 1 frontal. 


copes, vestments, 
&c. 




HOBSIHBATH. 


Cross of tin, 


2 standards of 


Two cloths for 






gilt, and 2 
others. 
Cross, silver 


latteen. 


altar, one fringed. 






FULBOUBRB 


2 latteen do. 


2 hangings, silk 


Copes and vest- 




St. Vigor. 


gUt. Ditto of 




and velvet. 


ments. 




HiNTON. 


copper. 

Cross, cop- 
per and gilt. 


2 latteen do. 


— 


Copes and vest- 
mente, red, blue, 
green, and white 
velvet, satin, &c., 
and tunicles. 




Stbbtham. 


Cross, cop- 


2 great do. of 


Cloth of red 


Copes and vest- 
ments* of satin, 






per and gilt. 


latteen, for altar, 


silk for altar, 8 






' 


4 others. 


table cloths, tow- 
els, &c. 


silk, &c. 





M 
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MAIU or PASUH 






» 






AMD DAn 


OB0MB8. 


OAMDURIOU. 


ALTAB OLOIHS. 


OTHXB WnOBITB. 
















Wbstwobth. 


CroBs, cop- 


2 standards of 





Copes, and vest- 






per. 


latteen. 




ments, satin, Rilk, 
&c. 
Copes, vest- 




Haddbrham. 


Cross, lat. 


2 do. latteen. 


8 table cloths, 


Corporas 




teen, and 2 




10 do. 


ments, in suits of 


cloths. 




cross staves, 






green, red, &c., 






copper. 

Cross of cop- 






silk velvet 




Gbuntt. 


3 do. great, 4 


Hangings, red 


Copes, vek- 






per. 


small. 


and blue silk, and 
table cloths of 
linen. 


ments, and albes, 
green, red silk, 




Tydd 


Cross, cop- 
per and gilt, 


2 altar candle- 


5 Table cloths. 


Vestments, copes. 




St. Gilbs. 


sticks, latteen. 




&c 






cross staff. 











^ The following Churches had also one or more crosses of copper and gilt) or latteen, or of 
silver-gilt ; canalesticks of the same material ; and two or more altar doths, with copes and 
vestments : 

Dbt Drattor. . ;. Harstor. 

WlMPOLK. BaWTOH. 

Shipwreth. Imptnton. 

Babraham. Fullboubhb (All Saints). 

Chattbris. Whittlbsba. 

The following Churches had also one or more crosses of copper, gilt, or latteen, with two or 
more copes anaTyestments : 

HONITOH. 

Htston. 

Nbwtoh (silver-gilt). 

IsLBHAM (2 crosses). 

Fbnnt Dratton. 

Qyston. 

Hardwiokb. 

Fbvbrshax. 

boxworth. 

Bblsham. 

foulmirb. 



Nbwton. 
Shalford. 
Elslby (of silver). 
BoTTisHAM (of silver, and 
cross staff). 

WlOKBN. 

Mawmgly (two). 

Graksdbn Parva. 

Kibtlbt. 

Wbst Wrattdig. 

Wbston. 



Bartvgton. 

avington. 

Abihqton Pabva (cross of silver). 

DvLLIHGHAlf. 

Pabson-dbovb. 



SwAFFHAM S. Chrrie (of silver). 
SwAFFHAM S. Mary (and cross 

staff). 
Chippbuham. 

Papwobth Agnbs (2 crosses) 
BAssnroHAM (two). 
Stow-lonqa. 
hobnikosba. 
Bbinklby. 

DOWNHAM. 

Levebivoton. 



The town of Cambridge had, in October, 1662 : 
Parish of St. Maby, 2 candlesticks silver. 
S. EnwABD, cross of silver-gilt. 



The Holt Tbibitt, cross of silver-gilt 
S. Sepulchbb, cross of silver-gilt 



KENT. 

October and Novemiber, 1552. 

The returns are meagre, and many illegible. We find, however, the following still 
remaining : — 



joyohuboh. 
Midlbt. 
Chabivg. 

Wbstwbll. 

pLUySTBP. 



flat- 
cross 



Cross 
teen, 
staff. 

1 cross cop- 
per, 1 wood 
and brass. 

Cross, cop- 
per, gilt 



Cross, cop- 
per and gilt. 

2 crosses, 
copper and 
gilt. 



2 latteen 
dlesticks. 



can- 



2 standards 
lateen. 



2 standards 
latteen. 



of 



of 



2 candlesticks, 
and others. 



3 altar cloths, 1 
Lent cloth. 

8 altar cloths, 1 
of linen. 

1 of popinjay 
sarsnet 1 red 
and yellow satin. 
1 green sarsnet 

6 altar cloths. 



Vestments and 
albes. 

Yestments. 



5 copes. 5 
vestments, silk 
velvet, in colours. 

Many copes and 
vestments of silk, 
&c. 
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M An OV PABin 












AMD1ULTM 


OBOtOi. 


OAKVLmmCtM. 


ALTABOLOTBl. 




»«fAMr«, 














Si. Nioholas, 


Cross, silver 


2 candlesticks, 





Many copes, 




Bochester. 


gUt, with cru- 
cifix. 


silver. 




vestments, tuni- 
cle silk, cloth of 
gold, Ac, in 
colours. 




WlllM- 


Cross of cop- 


2 latteen can- 


2 altar cloths. 


Copes and chasu- 




BOBOUGH. 


per, do. lat- 
teen. 


dlesticks. 




bles. 




Hdtx-Hill. 


Cross of lat- 


21atteendo. 


Frontal of satin. 


Vestments, 


4 corporas 




teexL 




Frontal of serge. 


copes, and chasu- 
bles. 


cloths. 



The following Churches had also one or more crosses of copper, gilt, or latteen, with candle- 
sticks, and copes and vestments, or altar cloths : 

Chabtham (of silver). Challook (of silver). St. Maboabbt*s Bochester, 

Bbidgb Chapbl. Kingsbobth (two crosses). Aulham. 

PosTUVo. Dtmohuboh. 

The following CJhnrches had one or more crosses of copper, gilt, or latteen, and vestments : 
Sbabdbh. Shodozhubst. Bbooklabd. 

Aldington. Smbbth. Hawking. 

Sillingb. Capbl-lb-fbbnb. 



SURREY.— Diocese of Winchester. 

October and November ^ 1552*— Gabdbnbb had been ejected, and Potnbt BUhop^ nearly two years. 



Haxblxdon. 


2 crosses, 
copper. 
Cross of cop- 


— 


8 altar cloths. 


Copes and vest- 
ments. 




Pattbnham. 


— 


4 altar cloths. 


Copes and vest- 






per. 






ments. 




WiTLBT. 


Cross, lat- 


2 candlesticks 


5 altar cloths. 


Copes, vestments. 






teen. 


latteen. 




silk, &c. 




Thubslbt. 


2 crosses, lat- 
teen. 
Cross, cop 


do. do. 


— 


Vestments. 




BiPLBT. 


«^ 


Altar cloths, 


Many vestments 






per and gilt. 




yellow silk and 
painted, 2 for 
Lent. 


and copes of silk, 
velvet, &c 




OOKHAM. 


2 crosses, do. 


2 do. do. 


Copes and vest- 












ments. 




Woking. 


Cross of cop- 


5 candlesticks. 


3 altar cloths, 


Copes and vest- 






per.. 




velvet and silk. 


ments. 




St. Nicholas, 


Cross, cop- 


2 great candle- 


Altar cloth blue 


Many vestments 




Guilford. 


per and gilt. 


sticks. 


silk., 2 red and 
white Bilk, and 
several others. 


and copes, silk, 
velvet, &c. 




Capbl. 


Cross, cop- 
per and gilt. 


2 do. latteen. 


7 altar cloths, 2 
of serge. 






Shalvobd. 


Cross, cop- 
per and gilt. 


2 do. latteen. 


5 altar cloths. 


Many vestments 










and copes of silk, 












&c., in colours. 




Chalton. 


Cross of lat- 


5 candlesticks. 


Frontal white 


Copes and vest- 






teen. 




and blue damask, 
1 of linen, another 
silk. 


ments, do., do. 




St. Olavb, 


Cross, silver 


2 candlesticks, 


5 altar cloths, 


Copes and vestments of blue, 


Southwark. 


and gilt. 


part gilt, 4 altar 


blue velvet, gar- 


red, white, green, cloth of gold, 
with birds of gold ; white dam- 






candlesticks. 


nished with gold; 










ask and gold vestments, green,. 








cloth of gold, and 


red, white, garnished with gold,. 








others. 


and many others. 
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■AKBOv Plana 



Chsax. 

Caisaliov. 

PunoT. 
Fawibt. 

Ckafhak. 

WASSeWOBTH. 

NBwnroTov. 

Caxbsewxll. 
Batxiisba. 



Crofls, copper 
and gilt. 

Cro8B,o(^iper 
and gilt. 

Cro68ofoop- 
per. 

Cro68 of 
wood, plated. 

Cro68ofcop- 
per. 

Croesof lat- 
teen,gilt. 

CroaB> and 
cron staff, o(^ 
per, gilt. 

CroBB of cop- 
per. 

CroflB, diver 
and gilt. 

CroflB of cop- 
per. 



2 candlesiicVs, 
latteen. 

2 candlesticks 
for altar. 

2 latteen candle- 
sticks. 

2 great candle- 
stieks 
2do.latteai. 



2 candlesticks, 
latteen. 
4 candlesticks. 



2candle8tidK. 



2 latteen can- 
dlesticks. 



7 altar cloths, 1 
frontal, satin, 1 
frontal^ stained. 

5alUurclotlM,l 
of satin. 



Altar doth for 
Lent, with red 
spots. 

Altar front of 
greoi, fringed. 

Saltardotha. 



2 altar cloths, 
velTct, 4 silk, 12 
of serge, 1 for Lent 



8 pair hangings 
for altar, of white 
damawk, 3 do. blue 
and yellow sarsnet 



YesimentB and 
eopes of silk, Ac. 
in colours. 

Manysiiits,vest- 
ments, copes^ and 
albes. 



Cdpn 
chasables. 



and 



4 copes and vest- 
ments. 

10 Testments 
and copes of silk, 
sarsnet^ Ac. in co- 
lonrs. 



3 copes, 4 Tcst- 
ments, 2 tnnicles. 

Seyeral suits of 
vestments, copes 
ofsilk,TelTet, ftc. 
in colours. 



Coiporas 
doths. 



The following Churches had also one or more crosses of copper and gilt, with candlestidn 
and Yestments : 



Doaznro. 

Wahbobovoh. 

Chobhax. 

£. MoiTisBT (two crosses). 



WOOTTOH. 

PiBBBIGHI. 

PiBVOBD. 

Wabldtqham (2 crosses). 



Hasudebbs. 

Sbakb. 

ComBAX. 



The following Churches had also one or more crosses, copper and gilt^ with oopes, 
yestments: 



Mitcham(2 
Bbdddigtov. 



Cbotdob. 
Ba 



WoonxABSiDun. 



WINCHESTER Cathkdrai^-3bd Octobeb, 1552. 

PoTHBT had heat Bishop tmce March 23, 155L 



Two crosses, 
silTer ; two 
others of dl- 
Ter, two basins 
of silTer. 



Two candle- 
sticks of silyer, 
two others do. 



Hanging for the 
high altar em- 
broidered with 
imagery of gold, 
do. do. blue and 
green, 2 of blue 
saisnet embioidei>> 
ed with flowers, 
1 red^silk streaked 
with gold, kc 



Suits of copes 
and vestments of 
red Tdvet, em- 
broidered with Ba- 
dix Jesse ; 3 copes 
white velvety broi- 
dered with angds 
and pearls;! blade 
yelvet, with lions 
of gold ; and about 
100 others. 
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NORFOLK. 

TmKUT Biakepfiam AfrU 1, 15S0 (Rum loi i fu i f ). /a 



»I55t. 



VAMSOVPABOB 




Sf. An>B>w*8, 

N'orwichy 

(ISth Feb^ 

1549.) 

ivowobth. 

Atueam. . 



Beit exxMBof 
.ailver ciyBUl 
! pwcel gilt» do. 

' MflKT CltMS. 

! Cross of 
,bnB8. 

Croasof sil- 

jvcr. 



I 



KXAPTOM. 

CABIAmBODB. 
BsAXGASnK. 

Ttbohax. 
Pinov. 



Cross, sUyer 
and gilt. 

Cross. 

Crosi^ cop- 
per. 



Cross, lat- 
teen. 

Cross, sil- 
ver-gilt. 



2 p«ir candle- 
sticks, latteen. 



S candlqrticlm 
do. 

2 candlertida, 
silTer. 



2 laige candle- 
sticks, 2 8malL 

CandlesUcks. 

2 candlesticks, 
latteen. 



2 candlesticks, 
do. 

2 great candle- 
sticlu, 2 small do. 



3 altar cloths 
blue tiasne, 8 ditto 
Bruges sadn, and 

OtllOB. 



1 altar doth 
bine velTet, 3 
black. 



3 altar ddhfl, 
satin. 

3 altar doths^ 1 
Bruges satin, 1 
white damask, 1 
blue silk. 

2 altar doths, 
red and green, 
yellow and blue. 

3 altar doths, 
green silk. 



The following Churches appear to have had 
copes, and yestments of silk, &c^ with colours : 

Thkapstov. 
hobvwobth. 

BlUTOV. 

Spbowston. 



C<^>eB of blue tiasne, Twtawnl^ 
and 2tnnideB of red tiane htol- 
derod ; 3 copes widte 
with lUy pote ; 3 Lent 
and20othen. 

7 THtments red satin, 2 eopei^ 
do. damask, suit of rod silk. 

8 copes, blue, red, white, Made 
TelTet, &c^ ; restmoit and 2 toni- 
des, embroiderod in blue and rod 
silk ; and 8 others. 

Copes, Testments, blue, wldte^ 
green, and crimaoB, satin and da- 
mask, some with birds of gold. 

Copes and albes. 

Suits of Testments, bhie rehvi 
and satins, 2 white damask, 1 
white satin, &c. 

Copes and Testment^ ailk^ 
satin, &c 

3 suits Tdvet vestments, 2 snit^ 
copes, Ac, red Tdvet^ 1 of whiter 
4 others. 



one or more eroases with candlestidDB^ and 



coltishall. 
Cbjutwobth. 

(2 crosses.) 
ICatellusk. 

NOBTH PlCKDHAlf. 

fslthorpb. 

Calheu). 

southwood. 

Bashaii. 

Lakehhax. 

Tbowsb. 

BnSALB. 

Bacton. 



Wraxtohisham. 

EXKTTHX. 

(With 4 altar doths of 

silk.) 
BuBLDioHAX St. Fetkb. 
KxHimraHALL. 

COLWT. 

SfABsrov. 
Thbiokbtb. 



WUTXBXOM. 
OABVXSTOir. 

bovohtov. 

Shsbinghaii. 

Hbtviobth. 

HOBBBT. 

mouohtoh. 
Ttybtsalb. 
Study. 

FuHDBSHALLi 

S. Edmuito's, Kobwioh. 
BuBOH Mabt. 



Battoh. 
Mattdhall. 

STDlBSIOir. 

Hillbobough. 
HoBSHAM St. Faitb. 

POTTBB HaTHAK. 

S. BuBLnraHAx. 

Stabvobth. 

Mbltoh. 

Habbwiokb. 

PvLHAM Mabt. 

BBAnm&n. 



The following Chnrdies appear to have had one or more crosses of copper, gilt^ or latteent 
witii a few copes and vestments : 



Wooltbbtov. 

Sustbdb. 

Ingbldsthobpx. 

Salhovsb. 

Rabwobth. 

Wbston Mabt. 

Newton. 

pvlliamb. 



OWLTON. 
NOBTHBXPPS. 

Docking. 

Happisbubg. 

Fbbbthobp. 

monpfokd. 

Waokton. 

Bboobdish. 



FBL]aNGHAx(8ilyer-gilt). Owbt. 



FiNGSTON. 

Hobsefobth. 
Tacolneston. 
Stumpishaugh. 

S. LOPHAM. 

Fornsbtt. 
Oastob Fimsbt. 
Clippeblbt. 



RiniBBSOB. 
LsDOBPOBn. 
FniABMHAX. 
LUDHAM. 

Shblfangbb. 
E. Habung. 
a8hweli.thobpb. 
Castob St. Ebmunb. 



N.B.— The aboTC list contains about two-fifths of the County ; the remaining three-fifths produce the 

same results. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Invenionea taken NooeaAer, 1552. — Hsath retigmed^ and Hoopeb, BiAop, MajfprevumB. 

In the Hundred of Halfshire, the following Chnrches appear to have had one or more 
croflsesy and two or more candlesticks, with vestments : 

Chihchill. Hadsob. Elmlt. Haolet. 

BusHOCK. Bellbbottohtov. St. Peteb's, Dboitwich. If obthtibld. 

CkMRNnr. • 



The following, one or more crosses, and vestments : 
SwTBiOBi). St. Aedbew's, Dboit- Elmbbdme. 

Chuboh Leech. wich. Bbomsgboyb. 

The rest of the County produces the same reults. 



Pedmobe. 
Uptoh Wabhee. 



WORCESTER CITY. 

nth October, 1552. 



■AMI or PABISH 
AMD DATS 



St. Nicholas. 



St. Albae. 



St. Swithdi. 



All Sahits. 



St. Helee. 



St. Peteb's. 



St. Mabtie's. 



2 croflses, 
copper and gpilt 



Crofisof lat- 
teen. 



Cross, silver 
and gilt ;cro6S 
staff, copper. 



CrofiB, silver 
and gilt. 



Cross of beiyl 
set with silver. 
Do. copper and 
gUt. 



Cross of lat- 
teen. 



3 candlesticks, 
brass. 



2 candlesticks, 
do. 



2 standards of 
brass, and others. 



2 candlesticks, 
silver. 



AMAB CLOXm, 



6 £ronts of satin 
and 1 sarsnet for 
altar. 



6 altar cloths. 



9 altar doths. 



6 altar doths. 



2 altar cloths, 
green and red sa- 
tin; 2 white satin; 
4 others. 

2 frontals of 
green satin. 



Cope of blue 
velvety embroider- 
ed with angels ; 
another do. with 
stars ; vestment, 
white damask with 
angels; do. with 
cross of green with 
angels, &c. 

Vestments and 
copes, blue, green, 
red silk, embroi- 
dered. 

Suits of vest- 
ments, white ; do. 
red; 2 copes blue, 
2red,&c 



Suits of vest- 
ments and copes 
ofblue, green, red, 
and white silk, 
embroidered, and 
chasubles do. 

Several suits of 
copes, vestments, 
and chasubles, blue 
green, white satin, 
velvet, Ac, and 
some black. 

Vestments and 
copes, green, pur- 
ple, white, red da- 
mask and velvet. 

Copes and vest- 
m^tsofblue,red, 
&c., and albes. 



Chasuble, 
white velvet; 
chasuble green 
velvet; ditto, 
blue damask; 
do. yellow.ailk 
of Bruges ; do. 
white damask, 
and others. 
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M JlMB or PAMIH 
ANDDATB 



OAMDLBRIOKa. 



AlffAB CLOTHS. 



St. GLBXiirT's. 



St. Arobbw^s. 



Cross of brass, 
eross staff of 
copper. 

Crucifix, 
with Mary and 
John. 



Pair of candle- 
sticks, brass. 



Wooden cross, 
silvered over. 



3 altar cloths, 3 
table cloths. 



Altar cloths. 



Copes, vest- 
ments, with albes 
of blue, green, 
silk, velvet, &c. 

Copes, and vest- 
ments, and .chasu- 
bles, 1 blue and 
red, with albe; 1 
with red cross; 
and two albes 1 
red satin. I 



Corporas 
cloths. 



Corporas 
cloths. 



OXFORDSHIKR 

King, Bishop, appomted 1542. 

In the following Churches in Bullingdon Hundred, in the autumn, 1662, were one or more 
crosses of latteen, copper, and gilt, or brass, or silver, with 2 or more candlesticks, vestments, 
and copes: 

BuLLnrGDOR. Iflbt. Halton. Horsbpath. St. Clembnt^s. Cowlbt. Nbwkhax. Habstoit. 



The following, one or more vestments : 

WooDBATOR, of silver. Cuddbsdbr. 

The other Hundreds yield the same results. 



Watbbpbbbt. 



EXETER CITY, 1562. 

Mtlbs Covbbdalb, Bishop, 14 Augtut, 1551, Laslbt renffmngfrom age. 

Tbinitt & St. John^s Churches had, with several vestments, altar cloths, and copes, each 
a cross of silver gilt. 
St. Martin & St. Paul had also each a silver gilt cross ; and, in addition, each 2 candlesticks. 

The only returns for GLOUCESTER COUNTY are for Hatherly, which had a cross and 
vestments ; and Begworth, which had two crosses. 



HAMPSHIRE, OcTOBEE, 1552. 

The following Churches had one or more crosses of copper and gilt, or brass ; two or more 
candlesticks ; with altar cloths, vestments and copes : 



Alvbbstokb. 


BOTLBT. 


Clanfibld. 


FORDIKGBRIDaB. 


Altmton. 


Chilwobth. 


EXTOH. 


Blbhwoeth. 


Boldbb. 


Christohuboh. 


Fabbham. 


Chalton. 


Hordbll. 


Idbswobth. 


Sobbbton. 


Milbbook. 


Milvobd. 


MiLTOH. 


OVEBWALLOP. 


Pobtsba. 


SOPLBT. 


Thtboltob. 


Wbkeham. 


Wtmbbbiho. 




And Bristlbdeh a cross only. 





COUNTY OF STAFFORD,— PiBEHiLL Hundbed. 

Autumn, 1552. 

The following Churches had one or more crosses, with t^ or more candlesticks, altar 
cloths, vestments, and copes : 

Ellbhhall. Tbbntham. Stowb. Chbbsbt. 

EooLBSHALL (two crosses). 

The following had crosses, with altar cloths and vestments : — 

Mbtbb. Shbllbt. Sondon. Ebllb. 

WHITlfORB. FOXALL. BaRLASTOB (tWO). CoSTOH. 

Stabdon. Muoeleston. Madblbt. Adbastoh. 

The results in the other Hundreds are the same. 

The above extracts will, I think, conclusively prove how Divine worship was carried on by 
law all over England up to the passing of the 5 & 6 Ed. VI., c. 1., which altered the law as to 
ornaments. 



'. 
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